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THE THEORY OF FACTORS, II 


BY STUART C. DODD 
National Research Council Fellow 1926-27 


In the Psychological Review for 1920, Spearman and 
Thomson restated their positions in a terminology less tech- 
nical than that used in their previous articles. In his 
reviewing statement (18), Spearman commented with sur- 
prise on the little use that psychologists had made of the 
theory of ‘g,’ and thought that this lack of use was due to 
ignorance and biased methods of thinking. (The present 
reviewer feels that psychologists often object to so simple an 
analysis as a dichotomus ‘g’ and ‘s’ and that they judge the 
theory by those general and philosophical considerations 
which, instead of concepts of a quantitative nature, now 
differentiate psychological schools. A distrust of the theory 
frequently arises because of the psychologist’s lack of under- 
standing of its mathematical foundations.) Spearman stated 
that another source of distrust had been the fact that the 
converse statement—that if hierarchy existed, ‘g’ and ‘s’ 
existed without any o'—had been unproved for so long. 
The definite and rigorous establishment of this proposition 
was Garnett’s chief contribution. 

Spearman then illustrated how transformations might 
disguise the presence of a general factor; he included an 
illustration fitting the data obtained from dice. The bulk 
of his paper is of no interest at present as it dealt with a 
criticism of the arbitrary arrangement of the dice in Thomson’s 
first attempt at a hierarchy, and Thomson corrected most 
of these points in later papers. In concluding his review of 

1 Do not confuse o with Thomson’s group factors or @’s. 
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the theory of ‘g’ Spearman stated that, whatever the fate 
of the interpretative hypotheses, the main theory in abstract 
mathematical terms was definitely established and agreed to 
by both sides of the controversy. 

In his paper (19) which reviewed the development of the 
controversy to 1920, Thomson noted that, in using Webb’s 
data, Garnett had concluded that there were two large group 
factors which were nearly general. These factors were of 
the ‘g’ and ‘s’ type and had been called ‘purpose,’ w, and 
‘cleverness,’ c. Thomson further argued that hierarchy was 
the natural order among correlation coefficients and that it 
was the absence of this phenomenon which necessitated 
explanation. He also discussed the relation of the problem 
of transfer of training to the theory of ‘g.’ He stated that 
Spearman’s theory would explain the absence of transfer 
very well if the theory would just add to itself the assumption 
that only the specific factors were influenced by training. 
According to Thomson’s sampling theory, improvement in a 
function with practice is not due to improvement in the 
elemental abilities involved but is due to a selection of these 
abilities. The sample becomes more economical and un- 
necessary elements are discarded. In performing a different 
operation, the elemental abilities are just the same as if 
the training had not taken place. The new activity will be 
analogous to the first activity, and in the beginning it will 
use unnecessary elements. Transfer of training will then not 
take place except insofar as the second activity is a mere 
variant of the first. In this case a portion of the unnecessary 
elements have already been eliminated. 

In 1921, Garnett reviewed (22) the 1921 edition of 
Brown and Thomson’s ‘Essentials of Mental Measurement.’ 
The reviewer gave a compact statement of his former articles 
and of the cosine expression of correlation. He showed in 
detail the precise equations by which three variables could 
be factored into a ‘g’ and three ‘s’s’ in an infinity of ways; 
this is a result of the fact that four or more variables are 
required for the conditions of equiproportion, (1), under 
which a unique ‘g’ and ‘s’ are determinable. He attacked 
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Thomson’s criterion (8) of a compulsory general factor in 
three variables on this ground, but he failed to admit that 
the criterion (8) is still the criterion of the necessary presence 
of general dice factors in any of the many ways in which 
correlated variables can be expressed by groupings of dice. 

In another review (21) of the same book, Yule agreed 
that the intercolumnar correlation criterion is unsatisfactory 
and the formula for the correction for attenuation possibly 
misleading. He disagreed with Thomson’s view that hier- 
archy is the natural order among correlation coefficients, and 
he stated that in psychological data even the uncorrected 
coefficients uniformly showed a marked tendency towards 
hierarchy but that in non-psychological data he had never 
observed hierarchy. He pointed out that the meaning of 
hierarchy would have to come from outside statistical studies, 
but using the evidence presented up to 1921 he concluded 
that “from the statistical standpoint, Dr. Spearman’s explana- 
tion seems to me by far the simplest” (p. 105). 

Privately, the reviewer learns that Thomson also prefers 
the ‘g’ and ‘s’ terminology as ‘description’ for his classes of 
teachers when they are measuring a child’s ability or when 
they are predicting his success in school. ‘Thomson prefers 
the view of the d elements, however, when he is thinking of 
causation or of the psychological influences which have given 
rise to the observed hierarchies. The d elements can account 
for any set of correlations between normally distributed 
variables in any fields where equiproportion is not found. 

The next year, the theory was advanced by Spearman’s 
proof (23) that if equiproportion existed, ‘g’ and ‘s’ alone 
existed. Garnett had proved this for normally distributed 
variables, but Spearman made the proof quite general. His 
proof began with the assumptions of Bravais and the use of 
Taylor’s theorem and in the final stages worked into a com- 
plex determinantal expression. This the reviewer is in- 
competent to check, but he learns that Filon checked it 
minutely before transmitting it to the Royal Society. 

In another article (24), Spearman pointed out in detail 
some ways, including that of dice, by which the general 
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factor, ‘g,’ could be transformed and its presence concealed. 
He reaffirmed the position that Thomson’s dice structures 
were not pure chance but were artificially manipulated to 
an extent that was tantamount to the introduction of a 
general factor. 

By this time, the fact that equiproportion was explicable 
by either ‘g’ and ‘s’ factors or some arrangement of dice 
factors seemed apparent to everyone. The next step was 
the development of a criterion which would measure the 
divergency from perfect equiproportion more satisfactorily 
than the intercolumnar correlation. 

In a further contribution (25) to the intercolumnar 
criterion, Spearman defended the assumption of lack of 
correlation between the quantities, p and ¢, on the average 
of many tables. He also stated that Thomson had furnished 
no proof for his conclusion that the criterion cut off the 
larger values and produced an artificial average at unity, 
but that he had given only an illustration from a single 
table. 

Then by an entirely different procedure in which he used 
Taylor’s theorem through the third differentials, Spearman 
derived anew the formula for the intercolumnar correlation 
coefficient corrected for attenuation, and arrived at much the 
same result as he had previously obtained. He pointed out: 
(1) that Thomson’s table was based on only 20 subjects; 
(2) that only five columns of it were even claimed to be 
usable; and (3) that in one of these five, the claim was 
based on an arithmetical error and that in another the 
intercolumnar correlation was calculated with a large error. 
He did say, however, “The corrective formula, though 
doubtless defective in the sense of only applying to a portion 
of the data, shows no sign of defectiveness in the sense of 
being invalid with regard to this portion” (p. 270). 

The fundamental criterion of equiproportion, (1), can be 
written in the more convenient form, 


Tiss — Tistes = O = F. (20) 


Equation (20) is called the tetrad difference. In several 
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contributions (27, 30, 3'7), Holzinger and Spearman developed 
formule for the probable error of F. The formula which 
they gave as exact was long and cumbrous. For this reason, 
they gave several approximations to it. These formule seem 
not always to be entirely satisfactory in practice. They are 
for the probable error of a single tetrad. A table of the 
intercorrelations of a set of m variables, however, has 3*C, 
tetrads. One may get an idea of the labor involved in calcu- 
lating the probable errors of these individual tetrads by 
noticing that the table of correlation coefficients derived from 
a set of 14 variables would necessitate the calculation of 
3,003 probable errors. In order to lighten the labor and to 
summarize the errors of sampling for the whole table, 
Holzinger and Spearman derived another formula (30) which 
they called the probable error of the distribution of tetrad 
differences. They state (37) that the square of this probable 
error “can easily be shown to equal the mean of the squared 
p.e.’s for all the tetrad differences taken separately” (p. xi). 
At the time of the writing of this review, their proof for the 
above statement has not yet been published. This formula, 
which is in terms of the average of the correlation coefficients 
and the sigma of these same coefficients about that average, 
has given, they state, good results in all the situations to 
which they have applied it, but they add that it is “on some 
theoretical points still awaiting elucidation” (p. xi). 

Parallel with the attempts towards a better criterion of 
equiproportion, there were going on studies of the psycho- 
logical properties of ‘g.’ In his presidential address to the 
British Psychological Association (32), Spearman quoted 
data showing that some tests of the cross-out and tapping 
type involved more ‘g’ at the feebleminded and early child- 
hood levels than at normal and adult levels. This led him to 
propound a law of diminishing returns, those who possess 
larger amounts of ‘g’ derive proportionately less from further 
increments of it. These conclusions are similar to those 
obtained by Hart and Spearman in their investigation (4) of 
dementia. 

He stated that ‘g’ was more important for complex 
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operations, and that ‘s’ was more important for reproductive, 
for habitual, and for monotonous tasks. He argued that 
since the ‘s’s’ were all independent, no such thing as a general 
sensory level should be expected. The practical consequence 
of this would be that in vocational guidance those ‘s’s’ in 
which an individual excels should be discovered and trained. 
In this same article, he contrasted a set of correlation 
coefficients derived from psychological data with a set of 
coefficients derived from physical and sensory data. He 
gave the former as an example of a good fit to the criterion of 
the probable error of the tetrad differences for the whole 
table and the latter as an example of a poor fit to the criterion. 

In the concluding three chapters of the 1925 edition of 
‘Essentials of Mental Measurement’ (29), Thomson dis- 
cussed the entire question of mental structure. Chapter IX 
outlined the theory of ‘g’ and that of the intercolumnar 
correlation criterion. Chapter X included: (1) Thomson’s 
sampling theory; (2) his evidence of hierarchies from dice 
structures; (3) his criticisms of the intercolumnar correlation 
criterion; and (4) his arguments for hierarchy’s being the 
natural order of correlation coefficients. Chapter XI gave 
a review of the position of the controversy in 1924. Thomson 
stated that if hierarchy were present one had a choice between 
a general factor and group factors but that these group 
factors had to be peculiarly related. He agreed that if all 
the correlations were positive a general factor could always 
be postulated but that if the hierarchy were imperfect, group 
factors also had to be postulated. He noted that some 
tendencies towards hierarchies among the correlations ob- 
tained from economic and non-psychological fields would be 
found more often than Yule and others thought if these 
tendencies were quantitatively tested. He welcomed the 
tetrad difference criterion and pointed out that the vital 
need for progress was larger samples which would reduce 
the probable error of the divergence from perfect hierarchy. 

In his next contribution (33), Thomson again asserted 
that the crucial difference between the theory of ‘g’ and the 
sampling theory was that the former demanded the absence 
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of group factors. Here, Thomson committed the fallacy of 
not noticing that he and Spearman were using the word 
‘factor’ in two different senses. Group dice factors in ‘most 
probable’ arrangements are entirely consistent with the 
theory of ‘g’; that which is demanded is the virtual absence 
of group factors after the dice factors have been transformed 
into the ‘g’ and ‘s’ factors. Therefore, the table of corre- 
lation coefficients which Thomson had derived by using only 
group dice factors should be expected to be equiproportional 
and to fit the tetrad difference criterion. These correlations 
in no way contradict the alternative analysis into a unique 
*g’ and ‘s.’ Thomson criticized the formule which Spearman 
and Holzinger offered (27, 30) as approximations to the 
probable error of the tetrad difference. He repeated the 
calculation. and distribution of the tetrads from Simpson’s 
and Gates’ tables. In the case of Simpson’s data, he found 
more asymmetry and poorer correspondence to the theoretical 
expectation than had Spearman; in the case of Gates’ data 
he found less asymmetry and closer correspondence than had 
Spearman. These differences arose because Thomson had 
used only half the available tetrad differences while Spearman 
had used them all. A symmetrical curve necessarily results 
from the latter treatment because for every tetrad thére is 
another of equal magnitude but of opposite sign. Thomson 
also included a demonstration that equiproportion was to 
be expected by the conventional rules of probability. 

In reply (35), Spearman pointed out that he was being 
misrepresented in that the absence of group factors is not 
demanded by the theory of ‘g.’ (The reviewer has already 
pointed out that the word ‘factor’ was being used in two 
senses.) Spearman further claimed to have been the first 
to have discovered ‘group factors’ (p. 323) and to have led 
in the investigation of them. Both these factors and ‘g,’ 
he grants, may be transformed into or from ‘e’ elements, 
whether or not we can ever identify them with physiological 
processes. To the reviewer, it seems that these ‘group 
factors’ mar the perfection of equiproportion. If so, they 
are what we have called overlapping factors, 0, and are 
residual after ‘g’ has been eliminated. 
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In an unpublished paper, Dodd followed a suggestion of 
Spearman and developed a coefficient of equiproportion. 
This coefficient is a substitute for the laborious criterion of 
the average of the probable errors of the tetrad differences, 
and it summarizes the degree of equiproportion present, 
apart from its probability. If ‘g’ and ‘s’ alone exist, the 
partials, fac.g, from (2) will be zero, but if there is any 0, 
this partial will measure its amount. The tetrad difference 
indicates the existence of an o, but neither are the variables 
in which it occurs designated nor is the amount of the overlap 
measured. In a set of variables, there are 3"C, tetrads 

Pcie 
but only ——— partials of the nature of (2). A finer analysis 
could be made by studying the distribution of these partials. 
In any case of complete analysis of the factors, these partials 
would already be calculated, so that but little extra labor 
would be involved in applying the coefficient of equipro- 
portion. This is not the case with the tetrad difference 
criterion. The chief disadvantage of the partial r criterion 
is that it becomes proportionately inaccurate as a measure of 
the overlapping factors as the errors of sampling and obser- 
vation become larger; though even under the latter situation, 
it indicates the overlapping factors as well as does the tetrad 
difference criterion. The partial correlation criterion? pro- 
vides a test to determine whether imperfect equiproportion is 
due to sampling errors or to overlapping factors. As equi- 
proportion approaches perfection, fae.g approaches zero, and 


its probable error approaches IW asa limit. As N increases 
with larger samplings, the partial correlation coefficients will 
decrease proportionately to WW if they are due to sampling 


errors, but they will become more stable, more constant, and 
larger than the probable errors if they are due to an o. 
A contribution of great merit but of indirect bearing on 
2 This partial correlation was first suggested by Spearman who called it ‘specific 


correlation.’ His nomenclature seems to the reviewer to be unsuitable because factors 
that correlate are no longer specific to any one test. 
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the present review is the experimental work * recently pub- 
lished by Thorndike. The book contains much material for 
the theory of ‘g,’ but no direct application has been made. 
In his review (36) of it, Spearman made several points which 
indicate that the various schools and views of intelligence are 
merging together in the direction of the single general factor 
analysis. After discussing Thorndike’s definitions and ‘di- 
mensions’ of intelligence, he pointed out that the criterion 
which had been used was essentially that of equiproportion. 
Thorndike decided to define intelligence for his purposes as 
functioning in four types of standardized verbal tests sym- 
bolized by the letters CAV D, and from the fact that these 
four tests correlated together as highly as attenuation errors 
would permit, he deduced that this functioning is a “unified, 
coherent fundamental fact in the world.” [Thorndike, p. 
484; (36), p. 368.] Thorndike further considered anything to 
be intellect CAV D that correlated with CAV D perfectly or 
as high as errors of measurement would permit. This 
criterion is a mathematically variant form of the tetrad 
difference, and it was this same measure which led Spearman 
to his publications of 1904 and 1907. The ‘unified, coherent’ 
functioning which Thorndike calls CAVD is but another 
name for ‘g.’ The divergence of view between Spearman 
and Thorndike seems to be resolved in practice. These 
conclusions are of particular interest when compared with 
Spearman’s and Thorndike’s statements (28, 31) of the 
problem (26). 

So far, Spearman’s two books have not been mentioned. 
The first dealt with the qualitative aspects of intelligence or 
cognition. It developed the three noegenetic principles of 
awareness, eduction of relations, and eduction of correlates, 
which with the anoegenetic principles of clearness, speed, 
and reproduction, are capable of describing the manner in 
which any cognition occurs. This book has been reviewed 
in several places, and as it does not develop the quantitative 
aspect of the theory of ‘g,’ it will not be further considered 
here. 


* Thorndike, E. L., et al., “The Measurement of Intelligence,’ New York, Teachers 
College, 1926, pp. xxvi + 616. 
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The second book (37) deals with the quantitative aspects 
of the theory of ‘g.’ The first section of the book is a review 
and criticism of the doctrines of mental structure. This 
section shows the controversies and confusions that have 
arisen as a result of the lack of objective and quantitative 
definitions. In the second section, the tetrad difference is 
applied as the test between the different doctrines, and the 
author arrives at the theory of two factors. 

He found ‘g’ to be stable for a given individual and to be 
“involved invariably and exclusively in all operations of 
eductive nature, whatever might be the laws of relation or 
the sort of fundaments at issue” (p. 411). It seemed to be 
equally concerned with clearness and with speed which 
Spearman gives as the two dimensions of ability. It applies 
in a similar manner to extensity and intensity which are the 
two dimensions of span. Spearman characterizes span by 
the following law: “‘Every mind tends to keep its total 
simultaneous output constant in quantity, however varying 
in quality” (p. 259). 

The discovery of a lag in mental activity gave rise to 
experiments by which a second general factor, c,‘ persevera- 
tion, was noted. This factor, c, is supposed to express the 
‘degree of inertia’ (p. 306) of ‘g,’ or the difficulty of changing 
from one task to another. He concludes that ‘perseveration’ 
and Garnett’s ‘cleverness’ are “only the opposite aspects of 
one and the same thing” (p. 356). The individual’s ability 
in memory or retentivity of dispositions was found to be 
particular to the kind of material retained, to be independent 
of ‘g,’ but not to be a general factor. 

The experiments of fluctuation led to a third single and 
universal factor, oscillation. This is “facility of recuperation 
after effortful expenditure” (p. 327). 

The application of the tetrad difference criterion to 
correlations obtained from character ratings yielded a fourth 

“It should be remembered that these letters are chosen as mere labels to signify 
approximately those quantities which possess objective and quantitative definitions. 
Verbal arguments about them are likely to be misleading, since the properties of the 


quantity may be different from the properties of the ‘word’ by which we name this 
quantity. 





Bale 
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factor, w. If this factor is slightly shifted so as to be in- 
dependent of ‘g’ and ‘s,’ it is Garnett’s z. This factor is 
supposed to be something in the nature of will, purpose, 
persistence of motives, or self-control. 

Of these four factors, the amount of ‘g’ is the only one 
that figures appreciably in our ordinary tests of ability, 
intelligence, or school proficiency. The other three factors 
have been revealed only by specially designed experiments in 
fatigue, character rating, and fluctuation. 

As an interpretation of these findings, Spearman presents 
a discussion favoring the hypothesis that ‘g’ is some form of 
an energy and that the ‘s’ is more likely the particular 
neurone pattern involved in any measured ability. Under 
this hypothesis, ‘g’ is the amount of the energy, ¢ is its 
inertia, oscillation is its variation—probably a manifestation 
of fatigue—and w is that which ‘has a dominating influence 
upon all exercise or even estimation of cognitive ability’ 
(p. 413). 

At the time of writing this review, Thomson had but 
recently published a paper (34) on the possible linkages of 
four correlated variables and the resulting tetrads. His first 
example contained 108 elements, and his first variable con- 
tained a sample of 90 of these elements, his second variable 
a sample of 72, his third a sample of 54, and his fourth a 
sample of 36. He allowed the variables to have overlapping 
elements in the most probable manner. Thus in variables 


one and two, there would be SP yx 7? x 108 or 60 elements 
108 —«108 

which would be common. He calculated the theoretical 

correlations, formula (7), and found that the tetrads were 

zero. 

He next took a universe of 6 elements and distributed it 
in such a manner that the first variable had 5 elements, the 
second 4, the third 3, and the fourth 2. This system gave 
him 78 different patterns of linkage but only 76 different 
sextets of correlation coefficients. The total frequency of 
these 76 different sextets was 450, if it be so arranged that I 
is the frequency of the least probable sextet. The tetrads 
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from these correlations gave a distribution of which the 
average was zero and the variance .o4. He then took a 
universe of 12 elements and doubled the number of elements 
in each variable. This system was handled as the two 
previous ones, and the tetrads gave a distribution, the 
average of which was again zero but the variance of which 
was only .o18 or about half of the variance in the universe 
with half as many elements. He concluded that ‘correlation 
coefficients tend towards zero tetrad-differences without any 
need of the assumption that only a general factor and specific 
factors exist, to the exclusion of group factors” (p. 76). 
He qualified this conclusion with the condition that the 
underlying connections have the all-or-none property, but 
he believed that the conclusion would stand without this 
qualifying condition. 

However, it is not the average but the dispersion of the 
observed tetrads to which one refers when one speaks of 
the ‘tetrad difference criterion,’ that is, one wishes to know 
if the observed tetrads have a larger sigma than can be 
reasonably attributed to variations due to sampling. In 
Thomson’s experiments, which were just cited, the corre- 
lations had been calculated from a formula in which the N 
was very large so that he was dealing with the whole popu- 
lation or true correlations only. Thus, in the case of every 
correlation coefficient, the probable error due to sampling 
was zero, and the probable error of the tetrad differences 
was zero. The tetrad difference criterion would accept 
neither of his last two examples as being equiproportional 
because his observed variances were .04 and .o18. In this 
case, then, the criterion would show that the variables could 
not be divided exclusively into ‘g’ and ‘s.’ 

Thomson could have taken a single sextet and argued 
that just as a sampling variation is introduced by using a 
population less than the whole population, so a sampling 
variation would be introduced by using a number of elements 
smaller than the whole number of elements. The formula 
for the probable error due to this sort of sampling has since 


5 Mackie, J., “The Tetrad Difference Criterion,’ Nature, 1927, 120, 298. 
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been determined. Thomson, however, worked out not a 
few instances of linkage but all of them in the proper relative 
frequency. This is equivalent to using a very great number 
of elements and not a sample of them. Hence even by this 
type of variation, there should be no distribution of the 
tetrads around zero if the resulting correlations were in 
equiproportion. 

Thomson’s article, then, with its first example illustrated 
Garnett’s proof of the statement that perfect equiproportion 
will be obtained from variables composed of dice-like factors 
distributed in a most probable manner and that these variables 
can be alternately expressed in terms of ‘g’ and ‘s,’ or e’s. 
The ‘g’ and ‘s’ exist and exist exclusively whether or not 
one cares to make the transformation. His other two ex- 
amples illustrate the fact that all tables of correlation coeffi- 
cients tend to give tetrads the average of which is zero, but 
that only those correlations are equiproportional which give 
tetrads the dispersion of which may be attributed to sampling. 
His article is of particular importance and usefulness as an 
illustration of how to develop and use a situation which is 
free from the complications of sampling. 

Spearman and Dodd both have unpublished papers in 
which the sampling theory of intelligence is further in- 
vestigated. Spearman had assumed that the tests sampled 
elements in such a manner that the most probable number 
of elements sampled by any one test was equal to the most 
probable number sampled by any other test. This hypothesis 
led to a set of equal correlation coefficients; in this set 
equiproportion still exists, but the intercolumnar correlation 
would be zero. Thus Spearman drew the conclusion that 
the number of elements could not be very large. 

In investigating several possible sampling conditions, 
Dodd followed the general leadership of Spearman but allowed 
different tests and different degrees of freedom for sampling 
the very numerous elements. The psychological interpreta- 
tion of these hypotheses would be that some tests depend on 
more elements than others. Dodd’s assumptions may be 
stated as follows: (1) the observed variables can be expressed 
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as additive functions of numerous small elements—sigma 
units are used throughout; (2) the coefficients of the elements 
are I or 0; (3) the proportion of elements sampled varies 
from test to test, but for any one test this proportion is 
constant for all individuals. If these assumptions are to 
stand, they must explain the facts that the observed variables 
tend to be distributed normally, that the obtained correlations 
tend to be medium, positive, equiproportional, and hier- 
archical. A mechanism is shown in detail for artificially 
synthesizing the observed variables under the assumptions. 
The consequences of the assumptions are followed through in 
detail, and formule are developed for the relations between 
the number of the elements, the sigma of the elements, the 
sigma of the observed variables, and the sigma of ‘g.’ In 
harmony with Spearman’s conclusions, it was found that 
the number of elements could not be very large, but that the 
assumptions satisfactorily explained all the facts if the number 
of elements was of the order of hundreds or even smaller. 
If the number of elements is very large, there will be no 
dispersion of ‘g,’ but this objection was met in the smaller 
number of elements by actual experiments, and by the 
formule which show that the sigma of ‘g’ can be made to 
correspond to the observed data by appropriate distributions 
of the elements. These assumptions are then compared with 
Thomson’s dice structures and with his hypothesis that 
hierarchy is due to a correlation of sampling errors. There 
is then made the addition of interchangeable elements which 
had been suggested verbally by Thomson but which had 
never previously been included in the mathematical treat- 
ment. This suggestion is that chance determines the elements 
which any one individual uses in any test. Thus, two indi- 
viduals may perform the same task, may get the same scores, 
but use different elements. 

There are then worked out the probable errors of the 
correlation coefficients for the sampling of the population 
and for the sampling of the elements by each individual. 
It was found that the variation due to sampling in no way 
conflicted with equiproportion or other observed quantitative 
facts. Interpretative hypotheses are then reviewed. 
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The formula for ‘g’ is 
Ps, KET E, @ (21) 


and the sigma of ‘g’ is Vn o, so that equation (21) reduces 
to (18) if one makes the sigma of ‘g’ equal to the sigma of ‘e.’ 
Thus ‘g’ is the sum of the elements as the foot is the sum of 
12 inches; whether ‘foot’ or ‘inch’ forms the ‘fact’ depends 
upon one’s purpose. 

At this point, the theory of factors changes from the 
particular case of equiproportion to the more general case of 
criteria for factoring. There are being developed the general 
equations, together with their probable errors, which give 
the conditions under which the observed variables may be 
expressed in terms of general, overlapping, or specific factors. 
These factors are for the purpose of analyses, trials of 
hypotheses, and for concepts for the quantitative systema- 
tization of masses of observed data. They in no way reveal 
causation; causal factors must be inferred on other grounds, 
though even here a factorial theory is helpful if it is properly 
manipulated. 

One step in this direction, was Dodd’s generalization (38) 
of Garnett’s criteria for factoring three variables into two 
general factors and four variables into three general factors 
without residual group or specific factors. The generalized 
criterion for m variables to be factorable into  — m factors 
is that every multiple correlation ratio or coefficient of the 
(m — m)th order shall equal unity. In the case of rectilinear 
regression, the more convenient criterion is that every dis- 
criminant of the (m — m)th order shall equal zero. This 
discriminant is the determinant formed from the table of 
intercorrelations with 1 as each of the self-correlations in 
the cells of the main diagonal. The value of this determinant 
is always less than unity. The discriminantal criterion is 
to be preferred where applicable, as there are n —m+1 
times as many multiple correlation criterions of which the 
approaches to perfection have to be judged in any given 
problem. 

With the aid of Pearson, the probable error of the nth 
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order discriminant, A, was found to be 


P.E., 





qpettut ier: tae o8 9b 7 —1)n (22) 





= (.6745)24 


This revealed that any observed value of A in excess of 
zero will always be many times its probable error because 
the radical is always a small fraction unless the number of 
variables approaches the number of subjects, and this never 
happens in satisfactory experiments. Thus, any failure to 
satisfy the criterion cannot be attributed to sampling errors, 
as these will always play a relatively negligible rdle, but the 
errors of observation will always remain. 

The criterion that the discriminant shall vanish 


A=0 (23) 
or that the multiple correlation ratio shall be perfect 


1+23-++(n—m—1) = 1.00 (24) 


is also the crucial test for the complete absence of specific 
factors of any type in any of the variables. The perfect 
prediction of any variable is impossible if that variable 
contains any factors not common to the other variables. 

It is always possible to factor n variables into n other 
variables. It is most satisfactory, however, to choose the n 
new ones so that they are independent of each other. The 
following advantages ensue: (a) the geometrical representa- 
tion of the independent factors is that of an orthogonal 
coérdinate system which enables the connecting equations 
(10) to be in terms of direction cosines; (b) the squares of the 
correlation coefficients may be considered arithmetically as 
percentages; (c) partial correlation then accomplishes the 
clean elimination of a factor; (d) the definitions of the new 
factors fulfill the canon of mutual exclusion; and (¢) causal 
interpretations and hypotheses are aided. 

It is also possible to factor n variables into n + m factors 
in an almost unlimited number of ways unless further con- 
ditions are imposed. There have been devised rules and 
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schemes by which variables with any given intercorrelations 
may be constructed from groupings of dice-like elements. 
Thompson has done this (15) for three variables, and Thomson 
has done it (39) for four. 

In another unpublished paper, Dodd attempted to gener- 
alize the conditions for a compulsory general factor in any 
number of variables. He worked with the simplest possible 
type of transformation and showed how many orders of 
factors could exist for any number of variables. The next 
step was the development of the critical equations analogous 
to (8). The limit of this type of analysis is sharply defined 
at the point where the number of unknown and possible 
factors exceed the number of known correlation coefficients 
from which they are to be determined. Theoretically, it is 
always possible to work out the criterion for the compulsory 
presence of a general factor, but practically, the equations 
become very complex. 

In 1919, Thompson published a study (1§) which dealt 
with interference factors. An interference factor is a factor 
which is common to at least two variables and which is 
positively correlated with one variable and negatively corre- 
lated with another. This type of factor allows a vastly 
larger assortment of mechanisms producing correlation. It is 
even possible that two variables have several common ele- 
ments and yet show no correlation if these elements are 
of opposite sign and of equal magnitude. This type of 
mechanism needs more investigation, for it might explain 
many of the anomalies arising from experiments on practice 
and transfer of training. If training were to act differentially 
on the positive and interference factors, the intercorrelations 
would show the most tangled and superficially contradictory 
results. 

SUMMARY 

All the original contributions to Spearman’s theory of two 
factors, ‘g’ and ‘s,’ and to Thomson’s sampling theory have 
been reviewed. After consultation with both of them, a 
more exact terminology has been introduced in order to 
reduce ambiguities; hierarchy has been more precisely defined 
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by equiproportion. All the chief parties to the controversy 
recognize the fact that to the extent that n correlated variables 
are in equiproportion they can always be factored into a 
uniquely determined general factor, ‘g,’ and specific factors, 
‘s.’. They also agree that in such cases of equiproportion, 
the variables can be factored into numerous independent 
elements, ¢, which are distributed according to some system 
of probability. Each system involves further assumptions 
of which the legitimacy may be open to question. With 
these qualifications, the two systems are interchangeable; 
both exist simultaneously. In interpreting these systems into 
psychological and physiological terms, conflicts may occur, 
and one system may preclude the other. For the purpose of 
measurement and prediction, the concepts of ‘g’ and ‘s’ are 
the more useful. There is no evidence bearing on their 
agreement with physiological concepts. The system of ¢ 
elements may prove very useful in situations where equi- 
proportion does not hold. In Spearman’s two books, there 
is a large body of evidence for the iiterpretation of equi- 
proportion by means of ‘g.” The theory is being extended 
from the particular case of equiproportion to the more general 
theory of the factors underlying correlated variables. 
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A SUGGESTIVE REVIEW OF GESTALT 
PSYCHOLOGY 


BY H. H, HSIAO 
Berkeley, California 


I. INTRODUCTION 


A survey of the English literature on the psychology of 
Gestalt easily makes one realize the fact that there has, as 
yet, been no clear, simple, systematic and unprejudiced 
presentation of the subject. Although, in addition to the 
two translations, Kohler’s ‘Mentality of Apes’ and Koffka’s 
‘Growth of the Mind,’ quite a number of articles have been 
published in the various journals, most of them are in nature 
critical rather than presentative. Among the rest, the only 
articles that contain a rather comprehensive view of the new 
psychology are those by H. Helson. Unfortunately, in the 
last-named, the presentation is such that it is apt to leave 
upon the mind of readers only a chaotic conception of the 
subject. However, Helson himself has confessed that the 
nature of the material makes a systematic treatment of it 
difficult. 

These facts have led the writer to realize the desirability 
of an attempt to re-present the subject in a different manner, 
however inadequate it may be. He will also take the oppor- 
tunity to consider the most important attacks that have been 
made upon this psychology and offer a few suggestions of 
his own. 

II. Tue Concert or Gesratr 

It goes without saying that the concept of Gestalt (con- 
figuration) is the key to the understanding of Gestalt-psy- 
chology; but, unfortunately, so far there has been no attempt 
to clarify this concept to the extent that is possible. It is 
this failure that has led to many a misunderstanding. Now, 
in order that such may be removed or prevented, it is 
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necessary, I believe, to present the various aspects of the con- 
cept instead of giving it a mere definition, which is apt to be 
abstract and ambiguous. For this purpose, the following 
aspects of Gestalt are chosen partly owing to their importance 
to the understanding of this concept and partly owing to 
their applicability to most, if not all, forms of experience. 

The Concept of Phenomenal Pattern.—From the results of 
their experiments, the Gestalt-psychologists have concluded 
that what is perceived is not always the same as the stimulus. 
The former is referred to as phenomenal pattern. This 
distinction will be made clear by one of Wertheimer’s experi- 
ments. ‘Two black lines were exposed in succession on a 
white background, the one vertical, the other horizontal, in 
such a fashion, that, if they both were seen simultaneously, 
they would form a right angle. With slow rotation of the 
stroboscope, first the one line appears at rest, and then the 
other. Quick rotation causes both lines to appear stationary 
at the same time. If the speed is adjusted between these 
two rates, the one appears to move over to the other, and 
often returns to its original position. This is Wertheimer’s 
optimal movement, and is known as ‘phi-phenomenon.’ 
Here the ‘phi-phenomenon’ is a phenomenal pattern, while 
the two lines are stimuli. 

The Concept of Figure and Ground.—A Gestalt always 
consists of two parts, figure and ground. They represent 
two fields, the one of which predominates, while the other 
sets it off. The figure has a definite structure, whereas the 
ground forms the background of the figure. The former is 
always more resistant to change than the latter. An object 
is not perceived until the field has developed into a figure. 


pres 


Fig. 1 





Phenomenologically, figure and ground possess different 
properties. A given optical pattern becomes two entirely 
different things when perceived now as ground and now as 
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figure. For instance, in looking at the accompanying picture, 
if we make the white parts figure, then the black parts become 
ground, and vice versa. This shift from one to the other is 
accompanied by changes in the phenomenal properties of 
both white and black parts, for they are not the same when 
seen as figure and when seen as ground. 

The Concept of Wholeness.—The Gestalt is a whole in the 
sense that it is not a mere summation of parts; for, in it, 
there is something over and above the parts summated. 
For instance, a square is not merely a summation of four 
straight lines; it means more thansuchasummation. There- 
fore a Gestalt is governed by internal laws as opposed to the 
summative, contingent, spatio-temporal contiguities of ele- 
ments. 

The Concept of Transposability.—Gestalten are transposable 
in so far as they possess similar essentials. For instance, 
Kohler trained a number of apes to pick their food from the 
darker of two gray containers. When a third container, 
darker than that to which the animals had responded, was 
introduced, the animals picked the darker of the last two 
present. Here it is the similar characteristic “darker than” 
that determines the transposability of the two Gestalten. 

The Law of Pragnanz.—According to the Law of Pragnanz 
(precision), a Gestalt tends to become as sharply defined as 
possible. For example, Kohler, working with sound in- 
tensities, found that the second of the two objectively equal 
stimuli was heard, not by itself alone, but as a rise or fall 
from the first, that is, as a step from the first. Such a step- 
wise perception tends to appear wherever conditions are at 
all favorable for it. The reason is that a step is more im- 
pressive than an undifferentiated field. This shows how the 
Law of Pragnanz works. 

The Principle of Closure-—According to the Principle of 
Closure, in every process, which issues at all in an end 
situation, the mode of distribution of energy shifts in the 
direction of a minimum of Gestalt energy. Fig. 2 appears 
at once as an open triangle, although it does not have three 
angles. Speaking in terms of this principle, this figure, 
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Fig. 2 


although not closed, yet indicates, with a relatively high 
degree of certainty, the direction in which closure is to be 
effected. 

The Principle of Intimacy (Innigkeit), Organization and 
Formation.—The Principle of Intimacy refers to the fact that 
a Gestalt is not an aggregate from which parts may be sub- 
tracted or to which parts may be added without affecting 
its other parts. On the contrary, in ‘an intimate multi- 
plicity,’ the independence of parts is lost, for none of them 
can undergo a change without affecting the rest. For 
instance, if a certain number of men form a circle, it is 
impossible to admit an outsider as a member without affecting 
the positions of the other members as well as the whole. 

Organization refers to the state of affairs in the Gestalt. 
Through organization a state of relief is produced, in which 
superior members take the lead, whereas the others stratify 
themselves. This state of affairs since Plato has been com- 
pared to the society, which resembles a Gestalt, not only in 
a few particulars, but in the structure as a whole. 

According to the Principle of Formation, the Gestalt is 
plastic; and, through the process of formation, it ‘comes 
more or less to itself.’ A complete formation determines the 
Gestalt, and makes it decisive. For instance, a triangle is 
the Gestalt that fulfills a definite geometrical law of formation; 
but some triangles are triangles in a higher degree than others, 
i.¢., they are characteristic or normal triangles. This is true 
of all Gestalten, and therefore it is always logical to speak of 
a thing as more or less of a Gestalt. 

It should be born in mind that the concepts, laws and 
principles that are here summarized do not all represent 
absolutely separate factors or aspects of a Gestalt. For 
instance, the Law of Pragnanz and the Principle of Closure 
are almost identical; and among such concepts as wholeness, 
intimacy and phenomenal pattern, there is undoubtedly much 
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overlapping. Being thus placed side by side, I believe, the 
amount of their overlapping may be readily determined. 
A bird’s-eye view of the comprehensive concept of Gestalt is 
also thereby made possible. 


III. PsycwHotocicat Processes VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OF 
Gestatt-THEORIE 


Before viewing the different psychological processes in the 
light of the Gestalt-theorie, we have to make clear the meaning 
of the two terms ‘temporal’ and ‘non-temporal’ Gestalten. 
The former arise from the succession of the factors that 
constitute it, the latter from the simultaneity of their 
appearance. A song is an instance of the first sort, while a 
picture is an instance of the second. In fact, certain psycho- 
logical processes are concerned with temporal Gestalten, others 
with non-temporal ones and still others with both of them. 
One will do well to keep this fact in mind in considering the 
Gestalten that are involved in the various psychological 
processes. 

Perception Regarding the nature of perception Wert- 
heimer says, “Perception does not arise from the sum of 
individual stimuli on the one side and a corresponding sum 
of sensations on the other under secondary summative 
addition of further factors, but of the stimulus-constellation 
on the one side and the psychologically actual event in the 
Gestalt form onthe other. Besides the factors of the stimulus- 
constellation, the subjective factors which are governed by 
laws are also decisive. It is these facts that represent 
characteristic totalities in an essential way.” ! This is a 
common notion of perception within the leading group of 
Gestalt-psychologists. 

In the discussion of the concept of figure and ground, I 
have already mentioned the fact that a thing will not be 
perceived until it has developed into a figure. As to the per- 
ception of its parts, the possibility of their being perceived 
depends upon their position within the whole, whether or not 
they are natural parts and will lend themselves to membership 


1 Psychol. Forsch., 1921-22, 1, 54- 
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in a new Gestalt and upon a number of other factors such as 
persistence, impressiveness, etc. 

So far, Gestalt-psychologists have studied only four senses, 
namely, visual, auditory, tactile and olfactory. The richest 
fruits have been reaped in the field of visual perception; 
but, as even to summarize these results would require another 
paper, here I will call attention to no more than the fact that 
the whole Gestalt-movement has originated in such studies, 
especially in Wertheimer’s study of the apparent movement, 
which has already been briefly touched upon in this paper. 
It is the results of this study that have led him to the con- 
clusion that the perception is not analyzable into single 
sensational units, and explainable by means of them. His 
main conclusions have been supported by subsequent in- 
vestigations. 

As to auditory perceptions, they, as Gestalten, fai! into 
two groups: temporal and non-temporal. A single tone or 
chord perceived instantly represents a non-temporal Gestalt, 
whereas themes and melodies that are heard in a choral or 
symphony, as they require time for their completion, are 
regarded as temporal Gestalten. 

The concept of figure and ground has also been applied 
to auditory perceptions. For instance, in a musical per- 
formance, there are two kinds of intervals: the inter- and 
the intra-metric. The intra-metric intervals belong to the 
rhythmic group itself, 1.¢., to the figure, while the inter- 
metric ones belong to the ground. This group may be 
stillness or a mixture of noises in the surroundings. 

Repeated experiments have shown that, upon the presenta- 
tion. of two short, sharply-bounded, ‘point-like’ auditory 
stimuli ‘a’ and ‘b,’ a movement-phenomenon may be pro- 
duced like -Wertheimer’s pure ‘phi.’ This movement is 
heard from ‘a’ to ‘b.’ It is not ‘a’ that moves; it is a move- 
ment without a thing. The time between the two sounds is 
not filled in with any sound sensation; but, during this 
favorable pause, the movement appears. 

The study of olfactory perceptions in the light of the 
Gestalt-theorie had been neglected until 1926 when it was taken 
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up by J. Herrmann.? He has found that the smell experience 
is imbedded in heterogeneous complexes. These compre- 
hensive totalities of smell experience are richly stratified. 
As most of them are sharply characterized by complex 
qualities, they are distinguishable and recognizable with 
exactness. 

Herrmann has also pointed out the fact that, in smelling, 
it is not a small number of brain nerves, but the whole man 
that is involved. The individual character of a smell rests 
as much upon the attitude of the person, as that of a song 
or speech. 

In regard to the tactile-Gestalten, only one thing is worth 
mentioning for the present, 1.¢., the phenomenon of tactile 
‘phi’ or apparent movement on the skin. This phenomenon 
has been studied by Benussi and Scholz, and striking simi- 
larities have been established between touch and vision. 

Attention.—Gestalt-psychologists deny attention the follow- 
ing three functions, namely, as synthesizer, for this is not 
justifiable by observation; as threshold-determiner, for it is 
the Gestalt that determines the threshold; and as a term to 
denote clearness, for changes of clearness also involve changes 
of the Gestalt. According to the new theory, what will be 
attended to depends upon the Gestalt, and is explainable from 
such factors as position within a structure, whether a field 
is figure or ground, and how the Gestalt conforms to laws of 
Pragnanz and the like. 

Recognition.—Recognition owes its possibility to two 
factors. One of these is the transposability of the Gestalt. 
For instance, a triangle may be recognized wherever its 
geometrical qualities are present regardless of its size or 
color. The other fact is that all our experiences conform to 
Gestalt-laws, and therefore the conditions for recognition are 
present therein. 

It goes without saying that the form of a Gestalt is an 
important factor in recognition, but its properties are just 
as important. Experiments have shown that when the 


* Herrmann, J., ‘Gesamterlebnisse bei Geriichen,’ Newe Psychol. Stud., 1926, 1, 
473-506. 
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formal properties of different sense modalities do not coincide, 
identical stimuli appear as different objects, and may pass 
unnoticed. Furthermore, if the field has formerly been seen 
as figure and is later to appear as ground, it will not be 
recognized as the same, for figure and ground possess entirely 
different phenomenal properties. 

Memory.—According to Wertheimer, memory is concerned 
above all with the properties of totalities and connections of 
structures. The essence of memory does not consist in the 
joining of sensations, results or wholes, if these wholes are 
merely summative partial wholes (Stickganze). 

As to the general law of memory, it is stated by Gestalt- 
psychologists in the following way: if a new Gestalt arises 
under fixed objective conditions, it will be somehow preserved 
in the organism, and will arise more readily than before 
when the objective conditions are repeated. The Gestalt, 
however, will tend to reappear even when the conditions 
that are to call it forth are incomplete. 

To this law one more fact at least has to be added to 
complete the Gestalt conception of memory. This is reported 
by F. Wulf as follows: Just as not every Gestalt will be per- 
ceived, so not everything that is perceived will be retained in 
memory. That which remains in memory, the physiological 
‘engram,’ is accordingly not to be looked upon as an un- 
changeable impression, which, only in the course of time, 
would gradually fade away like carvings on paving-stones. 
This engram undergoes many more changes on the basis of 
Gestalt laws. In place of the originally perceived Gestalten, 
changes occur in certain respects in the course of time, and 
these changes concern the Gestalten as a whole. 

There are in general two tendencies of changes, namely, 
accentuating and levelling. They seem to be opposed to 
each other, but they have a common feature in the fact that 
these changes are both in the direction of a better Gestalt. 
However much sharpness and inner organization may change 
with the lapse of time, the tendency towards a good Gestalt 
is not thereby affected. The tendency of levelling by smooth- 
ing over the asymmetry as in the case of the pictures to be 
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memorized in Wulf’s experiment certainly leads to a better 
Gestalt, and so does the accentuating tendency. 

Motor Acts;—Every motor act appears as a figure upon 
the general background of the total organism. Even such 
isolated acts as the raising of an arm and the singing of a 
note involve the tonic level of the whole muscular and nervous 
system. Moreover, every act leaves a more or less permanent 
effect upon the organism in the form of a Gestalt-disposition, 
and is modified by the past, present and future needs of the 
organism in the economy of the whole. 

Thought Processes.—Thought processes, 1.¢., processes in- 
volving the original solution of a problem, are to be distin- 
guished from mere memory processes with which they seemed 
to be irrevocably united. They are also to be distinguished 
from processes of piecemeal generalization, piecemeal sub- 
tractive abstraction, combination, etc. They show them- 
selves essentially as ‘concrete-characteristic,’ definitely con- 
ditioned Gestalt-processes, which find their analogies in proc- 
esses of perception on the one side and in those of will or 
feeling on the other. 

Speaking in terms of the Principle of Closure, we might 
say that the problem that demands thought arouses a Gestalt- 
process, which is incomplete and calls for closure. Once 
the Gestalt demanded by the problem is understood, the inner 
conception appears, and then the Gestalt is completed. As 
to creative thinking, it necessitates not only the perception 
of a given Gestalt, but also the destruction of old ones in 
order that the new Gestalt may become dominant. 

Instinct—Instinct is a temporal Gestalt, for it has an 
initial, a transitional, and an end stage. So long as the 
instinctive activity is incomplete, every new situation created 
by the animal is to it a transitional situation. It is the goal 
striven after that constitutes the end stage of the instinct, 
so the activity of the animal will not cease until the goal is 
reached. 

Another noteworthy characteristic about the instinct is 
that every member of the instinctive activity is determined 
not only by its position with reference. to what has gone 
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before, but with reference to all the members of the complete 
act, and, particularly, the last. In these respects, the instinc- 
tive activity resembles such phenomena as figure, rhythm 
and melody. 

Intelligence.—There are three criteria of intelligence which 
are emphasized by Gestalt-psychologists. One of these is the 
manipulation of things with reference to the Gestalt in which 
they stand to one another. For instance, in a special series 
of experiments, Kohler employed four tubes of different 
diameters so that No. 1 fitted into No. 2, No. 2 into No. 3, 
and No. 3 into No. 4. Two of these tubes chosen in a serial 
order as given were laid horizontally parallel before the 
animal, sometimes the thinner and sometimes the thicker 
being near at hand. In the majority of cases, the animal 
picked up No..2 with the left hand, or with the right hand, 
according as it was to be combined with No. 1 or No. 3. In 
other words, the animal handled the objects with reference 
to the Gestalt in which they stood to one another. 

Another criterion of intelligence is the relatedness of the 
different parts to the whole activity. This may be illustrated 
by the following experiment. A chimpanzee was confined 
inside the bars, and a short stick was left with him. Outside 
the bars, a long stick was placed at the distance that could be 
reached only with the short stick, and some fruit was placed 
at the distance that could be reached only with the long stick. 
The chimpanzee proved able to secure the long stick with the 
short one, and to pull in the fruit with the former. These 
two acts—that of getting the long stick with the short one, 
and that of getting the fruit with the long stick—are 
essentially related with reference to the whole activity. It is 
this relatedness of these acts that is used as another criterion 
of intelligence. 

The ability to reorganize the field to satisfy a need is also 
an index of intelligence. The act on the part of Kohler’s 
chimpanzee to move a box under some hanging fruit so that 
the latter might be reached by standing on the box is an 
instance in point. As we know, some of Kohler’s animals 
succeeded in putting four objects one upon another; some 
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scarcely got beyond constructions composed of two boxes; 
and others never built. These differences surely indicate 
differences in intelligence. 

However, these criteria of intelligence are not meant to 
be independent of one another. Very often they refer to 
the various aspects of one and the same intelligent per- 
formance, although these aspects may differ in their relative 
importance in different acts. 

Habit—lIn connection with Habit, two things may be 
mentioned, 1.¢., the difficulty of its formation and the function 
of repetition. According to the Gestalt-theorie, it is owing to 
the fact that the conditions of the external surroundings or of 
the internal organization of the animal exclude the possibility 
of immediately apprehending the Gestalt, that a long time is 
required for the process of habituation. Under such con- 
ditions, the act has to be repeated again and again in order to 
bring out the Gestalt. Instead of serving to strengthen bonds, 
the chief function of repetition is to prepare the ground for 
the construction of an appropriate figure. 

This assumption agrees well with the known facts. For 
instance, in a purely habitual achievement, like that of 
mechanically learning a series of nonsense syllables, a col- 
lective apprehension is requisite, in which several members 
are united into a whole. This construction of a unity often 
occurs in the form of rhythmic groups, and, in general the 
material, in order to be learned, has to form some sort of 
figure. This essential point has been confirmed by the 
findings of A. Kiihn and K. Lewin. 

Learning.—In opposition to the associationist conception 
of learning as a linking of various psychic pictures, Gestalt- 
psychologists regard learning as performance of a higher 
degree, which comprises a group of practices leading to a 
definite result and creates an ability to do what was once 
beyond one’s power. To this conception of learning also 
belongs the preéxistence of an aim to develop this ability 
through practice. 

In his ‘Growth of the Mind,’ Koffka discusses learning 
under the following four headings: sensory, motor, sensori- 
motor and ideational. 
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Under sensory learning the learning of colors and forms is 
included. The learning of color names is said to depend 
upon the possibility of arousing an accurate color Gestalt. 
Color difference is apprehended only when there arises a 
Gestalt of two colors in which they appear as in a given Gestalt. 
The development of color-perception is therefore the gradual 
construction of new color-figures. As to the learning of 
forms, it has been shown that the figures of early infantile 
perception may be readily aroused, though they are very 
crude and possess little in the way of internal structure. 
However, the internal structure becomes constantly more 
definite as the child develops. 

In motor learning, a formation after the manner of a 
Gestalt takes place, which, although composed of independent 
parts, is yet an articulate whole. Therefore, the improvement 
in a performance is the construction of a better and more 
complete Gestalt. Such an improvement is not an intelligent 
activity, for to know beforehand how the act is to be per- 
formed is of no avail. This fact suggests that a Gestalt of 
this kind does not originate as one that is due to intelligence; 
its neural basis must lie in other centers. But, in beginning 
to learn, the phenomenon of perception and a fixed purpose 
are essential, as the formation of a Gestalt is influenced by 
these components. Here practice has a two-fold function: 
to fixate the behavior and to create conditions favorable to 
the arousal of the new Gestalt. 

As to the sensori-motor learning, Koffka cites, as an 
example, the maxim that “A burnt child shuns the fire.” 
He says that the chief function of pain in this experience is to 
arouse attention, and thus furnish favorable conditions for 
the construction of a new Gestalt. The instances cited in 
connection with the discussion of intelligence are also illustra- 
tions of the sensori-motor learning. 

It is through ideational learning, Koffka says, that man 
frees himself from the perception of things present to his 
senses, and thus attains his mastery over the world. Under 
this heading he places the learning of words and numbers. 
Words are said to enter the thing-Gestalt just as sticks enter 
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the animal’s situation of ‘desire to get fruit.? As to the 
learning of numbers, the formation of natural groups is, 
according to Wertheimer, prior to counting; and serial 
counting and group construction remain different processes 
even after the child has learned to count properly. 

So far, the different psychological processes have been 
considered as such; but attention should now be called to a 
theory which is fundamental to all of them. According to 
Gestalt-psychologists, perception is an essential factor in all 
psychological processes. They depend upon and vary with it. 
But perception in turn rests upon the state of the whole 
organism, which itself seems to be regarded always as a basal 
Gestalt. ‘This notion is apparent in Koffka’s assertion that 
the physiological process is structural, and Kohler is also of 
exactly the same opinion. Under conditions of stimulation, 
this basal Gestalt, according to its laws, brings forth definite 
forms of perception or performance. This is a point often 
overlooked by previous critics of Gestalt-psychology. 


IV. Criticisms AND SUGGESTIONS 


With the above facts in mind, we are now in a position 
to consider important criticisms of Gestalt-psychology. By 
doing so, some of the points that have failed to be touched 
upon in the preceding paragraphs may be, to a certain extent, 
cleared up. 

The most fundamental defect attributed to the new 
psychology is its neglecting the study of the properties and 
laws of the experiencing individual. But the very emphasis 
that is always placed by this school of psychology upon such 
factors as need, goal, attitude, phenomenal pattern and the 
like is itself an argument strong enough to refute this accu- 
sation. Moreover, as Gestalten are the direct experiences and 
responses of the experiencing individual, it is natural that, 
through the study of these, the exact knowledge of his 
properties and laws may be obtained. 

Another criticism concerns the objection of Gestalt-psy- 
chologists to the method of analysis. In this connection, it 
should be clearly understood that the kind of analysis to 
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which they object is the analysis of experience into elements 
that are not directly experienced in every-day life. As such 
an analysis is artificial and useless, the substitution for it 
of functional analysis is not uncalled for. 

Gestalt-psychologists have also been accused of failing to 
make clear whether the Gestalt in any given case is shape, 
form, extent, direction, curvature or contour. This criticism 
involves the error of limiting the concept of Gestalt to the 
visual field. In fact, to serve as a comprehensive concept, 
this term should never be so regarded. 

The last mentioned misconception is a natural one, for 
Gestalt is primarily a visual term. It is this visual connotation 
of the term that is apt to lead to much confusion of thought. 
To illustrate again, we may mention a criticism regarding 
the primacy of Gestalt, which reads as follows: “If the 
configuration means form proper, then we can say very 
definitely that animals perceive sizes and qualities before 
they do forms. If the primitive configurations are taken to 
mean figure-ground structures, according to Koffka, then the 
problem of genesis remains to be settled. If a configurational 
response means that an animal can react to a part of a 
situation in the light of the whole according to Kohler, 
then we have a different set of questions to answer.” * Here, 
evidently, the critic is visualistically inclined in spite of the 
fact that he is quite well-read on the subject. This instance 
alone is sufficient to show the misleading influence of such 
terms as Gestalt, structure and configuration. F. Krueger ‘ 
has also pointed out the source of this danger (although from 
another standpoint), namely that “the concepts ‘Gestalt’ and 
*Gestaltqualitat’ have long been understood in the one-sided 
sense of a visual relationship.” 

Now, in the hope of eliminating this source of danger, 
I venture to suggest the term ‘organic unit’ as a substitute. 
The appropriateness of this new term will become apparent 
from the following considerations: 

(1) The word ‘organic’ is defined by Webster as “ possessed 


* Helson, H., “The Psychology of Gestalt,’ Amer. J. Psychol., 1926, 3'7, 210. 
* Krueger, F., Neue Psychol. Stud., 1926, 2, 3. 
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of a structure, or forming a totality, in which the relations of 
the parts involve relations to the whole, which itself is free 
or comparatively free from external relationship.” The same 
author also defines the word as “forming a complex, self- 
determining unity.” These notions are exactly what charac- 
terize a Gestalt. As to the idea of wholeness, it is adequately 
expressed by the word ‘unit.’ In this connection, I should 
mention the fact that the word ‘unit’ has already been used 
again and again by Kohler in his lecture entitled ‘An Aspect 
of Gestalt-Psychology.’ 

(2) Being without necessarily visual implications, the pro- 
posed term is applicable to all forms of experience as a matter 
of course. 

(3) The use of the new term would facilitate the attempt 
to distinguish between the qualities that are common to all 
forms of experience and those that are peculiar to particular 
forms of experience. In other words, the confusion of visual 
with other forms of experience would be thereby avoided. 

(4) It should be understood that I should have proposed 
the term ‘organic whole’ as a substitute for ‘Gestalt’ were 
it not for the fact that there is no verb for the word ‘whole.’ 
This defect undoubtedly makes it much less fit to serve as 
such a substitute than the term ‘organic unit.’ 

In view of the present situation of the new psychology, 
I also venture to offer the following suggestions for con- 
sideration: 

1. Those who have gone through all the literature of 
Gestalt-psychology can never fail to realize the fact that, with 
the exception of Krueger’s school, the study of emotion has 
been sadly neglected by the leading group of Gestalt- 
psychologists. Kohler has made only a few sporadic obser- 
vations of emotional behavior; Koffka has touched only very 
briefly upon this topic in his writings; and none of this school 
have ever made a special study of emotion. It does seem 
imperative that more attention be given to this phase of 
behavior. 

2. A clear distinction ought to be made between general 
and specific laws of Gestalt. ‘The former refer to those that 
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govern all forms of experience, while the latter refer to those 
that govern particular forms of experience. In other words, 
there are laws which hold only within a particular sense- 
modality, and there are also laws which govern all Gestalten 
regardless of the differences of sense-modalities. In the 
Gestalt literature, there is no attempt to distinguish between 
the laws of these two classes. Through this lack of differ- 
entiation, they are naturally liable to confusion. In addition 
to this, there is a tendency often present on the part of 
Gestalt-psychologists to regard the findings in one field or in 
one case as true of all the other fields or cases. Such a 
tendency is apt to be misleading. To remedy this situation, 
our attention should be directed to the two-fold task, viz., 
the determination of the laws of Gestalt rather than the 
proving of its reality, and the differentiation between its 
general and specific laws. This would not only remove 
many an ambiguity in the Gestalt-theorie, but also open some 
new vistas in the field of experimentation. 

3. The discovery of insight learning in animals is un- 
doubtedly one of K6hler’s valuable contributions to psy- 
chology; but what is more important is that, instead of 
merely determining whether or not a given case of learning 
involves insight, we should endeavor to discover both the 
general and the specific conditions that facilitate insight and 
those that inhibit it. It is in this direction, I believe, that 
research efforts will be richly compensated. 

4. Lastly, I should like to call attention to the fact that 
many of the qualitative results of Gestalt psychology need 
quantitative consideration. An instance in point is Kéhler’s 
discovery that chimpanzees responded to the relation of 
things rather than to things themselves. Important as it is, 
this discovery still remains as a merely ‘half-baked’ truth. 
In order to make this contribution of real value to psychology, 
the statistical and developmental aspects of the problem 
have to be attacked. In fact, this need of careful statistical 
consideration is keenly felt in many Gestalt experiments. 


20 
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V. SuMMARY 


In the introduction, I pointed out the necessity of re- 
presenting the views of Gestalt-psychology owing to the 
nature of the English literature on the subject. It is with 
this fact in mind that this paper is written. 

The first attempt of this paper is to clarify the concept of 
Gestalt. This is done by presenting its various aspects instead 
of giving it a mere definition. Such concepts as wholeness, 
transposability, phenomenal pattern and figure and ground, 
such principles as closure, intimacy, organization and forma- 
tion and the Law of Pragnanz have been separately discussed 
and simply illustrated. 

This is followed by a reformulation of the various psycho- 
logical processes in the light of Gestalt-theorie. The processes 
here treated are perception, attention, recognition, memory, 
motor acts, thought processes, instinct, intelligence, habit, 
and learning. In the discussion of these, only the main 
features are given so that they may stand out clearly before 
our mind’s eye. 

In the next section of the paper, important accusations 
against the new psychology have been critically examined, 
and a few suggestions have been offered for consideration. 

It is hoped that, in spite of the numerous inevitable 
weaknesses of this presentation, the principal phases of the 
Gestalt-psychology may be hereby clarified, and that thought 
on this subject will be stimulated. If this much is accom- 
plished, then the writer’s efforts will not be in vain. 
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THE GESTALT ENIGMA 


BY HORACE G. WYATT 
University of California 


Now that its exponents in this country are familiarizing 
us with the Gestalt Psychology, the time is perhaps ripe for 
suggesting questions to which a preliminary study of the 
doctrine gives rise. To seek further enlightenment seems at 
the moment particularly desirable, since there appear to be 
a good many, like the writer, to whom the theory is in some 
respects baffling, and who have yet to be convinced that their 
perplexities are due to their own want of insight or compre- 
hension rather than to some inherent deficiencies of the 
doctrine itself. As one who does not profess to have surveyed 
the Gestalt position at all completely, but who is anxious like 
many others no doubt to correct his provisional picture, 
I propose in this article to risk conviction of ignorance or 
naiveté and to attempt to formulate as clearly as possible 
some of the queries which the doctrine suggests. 

As against the mechanistic and associationist accounts 
of human behavior and development the Gestaltist obser- 
vations and arguments appear convincing, though we must 
not expect the very articulate protagonists of the popular 
‘scientific’ principles, especially those who are committed to 
particular ‘isms,’ to yield their positions without a continued 
struggle. The less so, as after all the Gestalt criticisms of 
the mechanists are not new, though they come with the 
prestige of a new and vigorous movement behind them. 

But the attack has been strengthened by more than a 
new name and fresh leading. The Gestalt principle and the 
associationist principle are diametrically opposed; and after 
encountering the remarkable ubiquity of the Gestalt principle, 
detectable in every angle and corner of mental life, even in 
strange and unexpected places, the associationists can no 
longer retain a foothold. By pushing its way in everywhere 
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Gestalt has been squeezing mechanical association out of 
existence. 

To destroy however is one thing; to construct is another. 
The mechanist association doctrine has at any rate one 
merit: it does attempt to explain the development of the 
individual. We are all familiar with the ingenious expedients 
of trial-and-error and the conditioned reflex. Set in motion 
by ‘drives,’ ‘desires,’ or ‘urges’ (there is variety of termi- 
nology), the form taken by certain ‘prepotent reflexes,’ these 
twin devices are claimed to account for all human learning. 
And they are simple and intelligible; and consequently 
popular with young university students. The only objection 
to them is that they do not do the work, as the Gestalt 
psychologists amongst others have shown us. But have the 
Gestaltists an alternative to offer? They have demolished 
man as a marionette, together with the machinery and the 
operator, and they have set up in its place man as a moving 
picture show. But the trouble is that they appear to have 
forgotten to provide an operator. At least that is the first 
of our perplexities. 

There are in fact two questions to which a clear answer 
is invited: 


(1) Who or what makes the pictures? and 
(2) Who moves them? and How? 


I am quite aware that the analogy of a moving picture show 
is a little misleading. Gestalt is not confined to the visual 
field. It is being repeatedly illustrated in every sense 
modality. Moreover it is exemplified in instinct, perception, 
memory, intelligence, motor skills, etc., indeed in every type 
of mental occurrence. But that is not the point of my 
analogy. Substitute for pictures melodies or patterns or 
configurations or shapes or structures or what you will. The 
difficulty about them is still to find a definite and consistent 
answer to the questions: What are the laws of their origin? 
and What are the laws of their succession and evolution in 
the individual? The importance of being sure of a clear 
and workable answer to these questions need not be demon- 
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strated. Unless we know the principles upon which in any 
individual case Gestalt A passes on to Gestalt B rather than 
to Gestalt C, D, or E, or any of an indefinite number of 
possible Gestalten, we can neither as theoretical psychologists 
explain, nor as practical psychologists (educationists for 
instance) direct, the development of individual intellect, 
personality, or character. The questions are all-important. 
Without an answer to them, the Gestalt psychology is merely 
a psychology of structure and adds nothing to our under- 
standing of genesis. It is not a dynamic psychology at all. 
It becomes a descriptive and not an explanatory psychology. 

Let us then consider what may be the answers to our 
leading questions. We can begin by confining ourselves to 
the second of them ‘What governs the succession of the 
pictures?’ One way of treating this inquiry is the nursery 
device of diverting the attention to something momentarily 
more attractive. Now no one would accuse the Gestaltist of 
deliberately practicing this simple fraud; but for all that we 
may pay the Gestalt principle the compliment of saying that 
its very attractiveness has this diverting effect upon the 
unwary student. He finds himself overlooking the really 
important question because he is absorbed in studying the 
attractive features of the Gestalt itself. He is lost as it 
were in admiration of it. For the concept of configuration or 
Gestalt elaborates prettily enough into the aspects of figure 
and ground, and of wholeness, and exhibits the principles of 
Pragnanz, of closure, and of inner unity. Each of these 
aspects deserves and claims his attention. They appear to 
characterize mental phenomena on every side; and it is an 
interesting and illuminating exercise to watch for their 
appearance in every nook and cranny no less than to see them 
reveal themselves on the common surface of daily life. Nor 
need the student experience much difficulty with these 
features of the Gestalt. On the contrary he extends them a 
welcome; since he finds or thinks that he finds old friends 
under the new guise. For traditional psychology has already 
taught him that it is a function of mind to discriminate and 
select from its data (the concept of figure and ground), to 
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unify experience (the concept of wholeness), to be ever 
reaching a higher discrimination level (Pragnanz or definition), 
to anticipate or preperceive (closure) and to interrelate 
presented data (Innigkeit). He is thus predisposed to regard 
the doctrine with favour, to be interested in its far-reaching 
applications, and to follow it into regions hitherto unexplored. 
Impressed by its apparent universality he is apt to credit 
it with more than it is able to accomplish, forgetting that 
the laws of the Gestalt as statements of these attractive facts 
of form or feature may still tell us nothing of the conditions 
of their birth. What principles determine the emergence or 
occurrence of one particular Gestalt rather than another? 
This question is not answered by dilating on the different 
attributes of the Gestalt itself. 

There is, however, another way of dealing with this 
question. An answer to the question ‘why one Gestalt and 
not another’ is forthcoming in the case of the process known 
as learning, meaning by learning the more or less persistent 
attempt on the part of man or animal to solve a problem or 
attain a new achievement. Not all human development is 
covered by this kind of learning; but a very great deal of 
both intellectual and motor (as well indeed as moral) develop- 
ment is of this nature or depends on learning in the sense 
given. In arriving at his configuration in this case the animal 
or human is said to display ‘insight.’ To this the reader will 
probably assent: learning does progress through insight. 
But if it is to throw additional light upon the ‘choice’ of 
configurations, to explain how it comes about that one 
configuration emerges rather than another, it is not sufficient 
merely to refer us to ‘insight.’ To give the configuring 
faculty the name of insight adds nothing new. You do not 
explain the share of the mind in the Gestalt process by giving 
it a name; all you do is to make it easier to talk about. The 
inquirer must not be put off by a mere tautology. 

This however brings us to a third way of answering our 
question. For it is clear that there is no such thing as 
insight ‘in vacuo.’ Insight after all is a relative term: there 
must be something there is insight into. In other words 
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there must be something other than the mind itself which 
contributes to the insightful experience. It is obviously of 
first importance to know precisely what this is, for here we 
are after that something, external to the subject configuring, 
which provides a condition of his particular configuration. 
What then is it? A clear and unequivocal answer to this 
question will give us the essential cue. Now it is unfortu- 
nately just at this point that the doctrine ceases to be explicit. 
In discussing the phenomenon of learning (in the sense given) 
we are referred for an explanation of the Gestalt to the 
‘situation’ in some instances and to ‘the felt need’ or the 
‘goal’ in others. The ape for example is said to reconstruct 
the situation. There is a transformation of the field which 
precedes the final solution. And so on. 

But what we require in this type of explanation is to know 
exactly where we are. What for example is a ‘situation’? 
So far as a ‘situation’ helps to determine a configuration, 
it must surely mean one of two things. Either it is the 
outside environment, the objects in the perceptual field, and 
they constitute the influences or the stimuli which provoke 
the Gestalt to arise, or itis not. If it is this which is meant, 
then we are back again at determinism, since the configura- 
tions are determined by the environment. This however is 
the very doctrine which the Gestalt psychology condemns. 
If on the other hand the ‘situation’ includes the mind’s 
interpretation of the environment, then we require to know 
why it interprets one way rather than another. The answer 
to this question is given where it is given at all, in terms of 
‘need’ or ‘goal.’ There is some end or purpose, the impulse 
or desire to fulfill which, determines the particular way in 
which the perceptual field is reconstructed or patterned. 
Now in particular cases this is by the Gestalt advocate 
actually admitted. But to admit purpose is to dethrone the 
Gestalt. So soon as a ‘situation,’ in the sense of an interpreted 
situation, interpreted according to need or end, and so soon 
as need or goal are allowed to contribute to the configuration, 
the Gestalt ceases to exist in its own rights. It is no longer 
the Gestaltedness of the Gestalt that is the important thing 
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in the development of the individual but the extent to which 
it fits a ‘situation’ or fulfills a need or serves the attainment 
of a goal. We are thus back again at the traditional psy- 
chology of purpose; and the distinctiveness of the Gestalt 
psychology disappears. 

Gestalt, we are forced to conclude, owes its ‘Gestaltedness’ 
to some non-Gestalt principle; it is not the Gestalt which is 
the significant and explanatory principle in developmental 
psychology, that gives to mental events, at least in the case 
of learning, their organic unity, but the existence and enter- 
tainment of ends and purposes. That this is in effect ad- 
mitted by the Gestalt exponent himself is shown by the 
distinction that is drawn between a correct and an incorrect 
configuration, and between a ‘good’ and a ‘bad’ error. 
The ape’s configuration is correct or his error is a ‘good’ one 
in cases in which it is the whole or part of a performance 
unified to effect his purpose or carry out his end. There is 
obviously no special appropriateness in a configuration as 
such. It may be a ‘right’ or a ‘wrong’ configuration. If it 
fits the ‘situation’ that serves the fulfillment of the end or 
purpose, it is a right configuration; if it does not, it is a 
wrong one. Configuration gua configuration is therefore no 
solution of the problem of development or of learning. It is 
not an ultimate but a secondary principle of behavior. 
It is in fact merely an interesting metaphor or analogy for 
the way the mind shapes its data or material so as most 
effectually to carry out its purposes. 

Now this way of stating the matter throws a real light 
on the nature of intelligence. The insight of the Gestalt is 
no longer a mysterious power of forming configurations, a 
‘Gestalt’ capacity. It is not the mere shaping of situations 
that constitutes ‘insight’ any longer. Its essence lies in 
shaping according to end or purpose. 

But if this is the case, is this shaping, or is the shapeliness 
of the shapes, really so very important after all? To raise 
Gestalt to the dignity of a prime principle is to divert attention 
from the facts of most significance. In the actual process of 
learning the important things to get hold of are the facts of 
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the process, the process of arriving at the achieved Gestalt 
before we arrive there. In some cases no doubt we arrive at 
a solution in a leap, as on several occasions did Kohler’s apes. 
But more often we do not do so. We just as often put our 
configuration together, as it were, piecemeal. Here a little 
and there a little. And sometimes not till long afterwards do 
we attain, if indeed at all, the final form. If I am learning 
so simple an operation as sharpening a pencil with a penknife, 
I find myself apprehending first one relation between my 
movement and the end and then another. I learn for 
example that pressing lightly gets a better point than pressing 
hard; then that a certain even stroke is the more effectual; 
that it is necessary to give separate attention to the leaden 
point and so on. In this way I gradually build up a con- 
figuration bit by bit. But in every step be it noted it is not 
the object before me, not the objective situation, but my 
conscious purpose, my end in view, that directs and ‘chooses’ 
the relations which I apprehend, and the consequent per- 
formance. Or to put it more exactly (so as to avoid the 
fallacy of hypostatization) I apprehend and select relevant 
relations in the light of my purpose or end. 

To admit this point is to require a redefinition of the term 
Gestalt. For if the members of the configuration, the 
different parts of the completed performance, are not there, 
and of the kind they are, merely in virtue of their membership 
of a configuration, then Koffka’s definition of a configuration 
appears a misleading one'—“‘a coéxistence of phenomena in 
which each member carries every other, and in which each 
member possesses its peculiarity only by virtue of its con- 
nection with all the others.” This definition seems misleading 
because it excludes all other determinants of the character 
of the configuration and of its constituent members than the 
configuration itself. A more correct definition would seem 
to be, so far as applies to human learning at any rate, “‘a 
configuration is a coéxistence or sequence of phenomena in 
which each member is what it is and where it is in the whole 

1 Koffka, K., ‘The Growth of the Mind,’ N. Y., Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1925, 
p. 131. 
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pattern or performance because of the relation of the whole to 
some end entertained by the organism other than the con- 
figuration itself.” In simple language there is a designer 
that determines the design. 

We have now considered three ways of finding within the 
limits of the Gestalt purview an answer to our question 
‘What determines the sequence of the pictures’? What de- 
termines their succession and progress? And we have found 
these answers unsatisfactory. There is a fourth way of 
meeting the question. It consists in regarding it as super- 
fluous, or at any rate in giving it up. This is in effect the 
course followed when it is maintained, as it is maintained, that 
the Gestalt is an ultimate unit of mental structure, a unit 
that does not admit of further analysis. If this is meant to 
apply to all Gestalten, the history of the individual’s develop- 
ment resolves itself into a succession of mysteries, each a 
separate bolt from the blue. If it merely refers to a set of 
original or connate Gestalten, then we are back again at the 
problem of how the earlier Gestalten lead on to the later. 
The statement that Gestalten are ultimate gives no help 
here. 

Another possible answer is given in terms of the increasing 
complexity of the Gestalten.? “‘The nature of mental develop- 
ment” we are told, “‘is not the bringing together of separate 
elements, but the arousal and perfection of more and more 
complicated configurations in which both the phenomena of 
consciousness and the functions of the organism go hand in 
hand.” To this the rejoinder would seem to be that though 
it is no doubt true that as we develop our achieved Gestalten 
do exhibit increasing complexity, the direction which they 
take cannot be decided by complexity as such. For on any 
occasion there are many possible complex configurations open, 
so to speak, to the organism to achieve; so that we are left 
with the question which of them is to be selected, and why. 
Nor is the decision always in favor of the most complex, nor 
yet of the next most complex of all that are possible. In 
fact the complexity is not the determinant but the result of 


* Koffka, K., op. cit., p. 356. 
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the development. The fallacy consists in mistaking an 
incidental result for an efficient cause. 

We may now return for a moment to the first of our two 
questions, the question namely ‘Who or what makes the 
pictures?’ Perhaps at any rate we may find an unambiguous 
answer to this elementary question. ‘How much,’ we may 
ask for example, ‘is contributed by the organism and how 
much by the environment?’ When however we turn to the 
literature for a reply we find the Gestaltists themselves in 
disagreement. There appear to be two schools of opinion. 
One of them holds that a Gestalt or at least the original 
Gestalten are already given in sensation: they arrive at the 
mind so to speak ready-made. The other school thinks 
otherwise. ‘The interpretation of the sense data on the part 
of the mind is the first Gestalt. Some one has christened 
the rival schools the one-steppers and the two-steppers, for 
in the one case the Gestalt is immediate and in the other it is 
the result of a two-step process, sensation plus a creative act 
of the mind. To the student of genetic psychology seeking 
some guidance for practical application to know the answer 
to the question is not unimportant, for the reason that if the 
one-steppers are right the burden of responsibility for the 
individual’s development will fall on the environment; so 
much will depend upon the sense data provided. He must 
shape the environment accordingly. Whereas if the mind 
creates the Gestalt, then the responsibility lies with the sub- 
ject; and we must direct our efforts to the shaping of his 
mind. 

However that may be, enough has been said to show the 
kind of perplexities that beset the naive inquirer seeking 
from the Gestalt psychology some solution of his problems 
of the development of individual behavior. He may be 
pardoned if he finds himself regarding the evolution of the 
human individual as if he were viewing a kaleidoscope or a set 
of dissolving views; with the Gestalt guide at his side pointing 
out their different attractions but tantalizing him with 
mystifying answers when he asks how the thing is worked. 
He admits that the Gestalten shown to him are many of them 
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interesting, even remarkable. But he appears to be an 
onlooker at a new and fascinating game. The game of 
psychology seems to consist in discovering as many Gestalten 
as possible, and in the most unlikely and unexpected places. 
The discoverer of the greatest number in the strangest places 
wins the game. The rather special selected and laboratory 
character of the examples chosen to illustrate the Gestalt 
phenomenon also proves disconcerting, because it sets him 
wondering why if all mental life functions on Gestalt prin- 
ciples, more trouble is not taken to derive the principles and 
to display their features from the common stock of ordinary 
experience. That however is probably hyper-critical. It is 
his business as a non-laboratory psychologist to detect the 
Gestalten in ordinary life. 

But there remains a further curious omission from the 
Gestaltic scheme of human growth and development. It 
appears to give inadequate consideration to the non-cogni- 
tional factors; especially to attention, emotion, and volition. 
Attention is admitted, so to put it, with the volitional element 
left out. And thus reduced its residual functions are trans- 
ferred to the Gestalt. Volition however is not so easily 
disposed of. What account, it may well be asked, do the 
Gestaltists propose to give of it? For indeed in the develop- 
ment of the human individual there is perhaps no factor not 
excluding intelligence itself which takes a more important 
place than one’s own volition. The formation of character 
in the sense of persistence in principle is conditional on acts 
of volition: the repetition of volitional acts is the foundation 
of character. And we all are familiar in our own experiences 
with the peculiar marks of volition. It consists, as we all 
know, at its highest, and distinctively human, level in the 
self inhibiting or controlling impulse. When we are aware of 
this unique phenomenon we are conscious of volition. It is 
not, of course, as is sometimes represented, merely the 
concluding stages of a conflict between two or more opposing 
impulses, for the conflict in the case of volition is not one 
between impulses at all. It is of a completely different order, 
namely, You or I imposing a check upon impulse, whether 
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that impulse be connate or acquired. Volition is the over- 
riding of impulse. From the dominance of volition emerges 
character. To such as have not already committed them- 
selves to some other psychological ‘ism’ the statement is a 
truism. But what place can Gestalt find for volition? None: 
for to admit this simple human phenomenon is to depose 
Gestalt. It is to let in a counter, and more than a counter, 
an overriding, principle of human development. Like his 
opponent, the mechanist, the Gestaltist has before him the 
problem of either explaining volition, that is finding a place 
for it in his psychological system, or if it has no place there, 
then of finding a place for the illusion. This problem, so far 
as I understand his position, he is content to ignore; an 
omission the seriousness of which it is impossible to over- 
estimate, for on the proper exercise of volition more than on 
anything else the development of the human individual 
turns. 

On the other hand the Gestalt psychology is not singular 
in this respect; so that we have no right to single it out on 
this count for condemnation. The tendency to ignore or 
belittle volition is the result of a misconception of the term 
science in relation to psychology. 1 do not propose however 
to discuss this question here. The point of immediate 
interest is rather the question of the mechanism by which so 
much modern psychology contrives to omit volition without 
the student noticing it. Indeed, one is inclined to suspect, 
without the champion of a particular psychological ‘ism’ 
noticing his omission himself. The thing is done by a skillful 
employment of the fallacy of hypostatization, or, as it is 
otherwise called, of misplaced concreteness. It is also known 
as the fallacy of reification, but even deification is not too 
strong a term for it. When dealing with discarded psy- 
chologies we are easily able to detect it. Herbart for example 
succeeded in giving a plausible air to his theories only by 
personifying or deifying ‘ideas.’ That is to say he seized 
upon a mere abstraction and endowed it with independent 
life, including among its personal properties will or initiative 
of its own. Nearer our own time we have the same fallacy 
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in Thorndike’s ‘Neurons’ capable for instance of satisfaction 
and annoyance, and accounting on their own responsibility 
for man’s behavior. By a similar expedient Alexander Shand 
succeeds in making ‘Sentiments’ responsible for the develop- 
ment of human character. 

But can we exculpate Gestalt from the same fallacy of 
hypostatization? Consider the use made of the concept to 
explain intelligence. One of the criteria of intelligence is 
the manipulation of things with reference to the Gestalt in 
which they stand to one another. If for example you have 
four tubes of varying diameters, such that each of the smaller 
three fits exactly into the one next wider than it, and if they 
are laid in a row of increasing diameter before the ape under 
study, the ape shows his insight by picking up the tube with 
the hand nearest to the tube into which it fits exactly. He 
is intelligent if he handles the objects in accordance with the 
Gestalt in which they stand to one another. The fallacy 
here is the fallacy of hypostatization. For of course there is 
no Gestalt in which the tubes stand to one another apart 
from the mind imposing it. Similarly with the case of 
Attention. Attention from the Gestalt standpoint “is neither 
a mysterious faculty which clarifies the content of experience, 
nor an independently variable aspect of the phenomenal 
contents of perception; instead, attention is synonymous 
with the perception of a ‘good’ figure, the structure of which 
is articulate and definite. . . . Attention is only another 
word for the phenomenal definition of the contour and inner 
articulateness of a perceived figure.” In other words it is 
the Gestalt which controls attention and not attention which 
controls the Gestalt. The Gestalt is thus given charge of 
mental activity, and attention becomes merely the ex- 
periencing of a Gestalt. 

There is however no need to multiply instances of the 
hypostatization fallacy; for they are all referable to the 
initial fallacy of treating the problem to be solved as its own 
solution. Gestalt, one interesting aspect of organized ex- 
perience, is abstracted from its concrete embodiments and 
given independent authority. Once you have done this all is 
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plain going: the Gestalt becomes an explanatory, a causative 
principle. We have endowed a mere abstraction with activity 
and initiative, and are saved the trouble of pushing the 
inquiry beyond the Gestalt itself. 

By this convenient misconfiguration the actual facts of the 
situation are concealed, which are that in the concept of 
Gestalt we have no doubt a more accurate picture than the 
Associationists have painted of the actual structure of mental 
events, but that it is no explanation of the occurrence of a 
picture merely to indicate its accuracy. It does not tell us 
how the pictures come about, nor how they occasion other 
mental experiences and one another. Thus though the 
Gestalt as a descriptive metaphor may or may not be 
acceptable, it can be raised to the dignity of an explanatory 
principle only by illegitimately endowing it with the attributes 
of a person. 

The student who is interested in the problem of the 
direction of human behavior towards a desirable goal emerges 
from his study of Gestalt psychology like some traveller 
upon a mountain top, from which he can survey (with field 
glasses and telescope) the many and varied scenes below. 
Somewhere away in the distance he can dimly descry the 
New Jerusalem, but when he consults the map that his guide 
has provided him he finds the directions for the journey have 
been left out. And the country for all its beauty spots has 
no signposts and no roads. He resolves to return the map 
with the request that the roads may be inserted. 


[MS. received January 9, 1928] 








AN ECLECTIC THEORY OF VISION! 


BY GILBERT J. RICH 
Chicago, Illinois 


A theory of vision, like a theory in any other sense depart- 
ment, aims to explain the facts of sensation by a hypothetical 
mechanism in the sense-organ or sensory center. The value 
of such a theory must always be measured in terms of its 
adequacy as a means of explanation of the observed facts. 
No theory is to be considered as true or false so long as it 
remains a theory. If it can be proven to be true it graduates 
from the plane of hypothesis to that of fact; while if proven 
false it becomes an interesting item in the history of scientific 
thought. But it may properly be asked whether or not a 
theory is adequate to explain the known psychological facts 
of the sense-department in question. 

If the field of visual theory is viewed from this standpoint, 
it is obvious that no one of the three leading theories, the 
Young-Helmholtz, the Hering-Miiller or the Ladd-Franklin, 
offers an adequate explanation of even the principal facts of 
vision. Where one adequately explains, another totally fails. 
Of the Young-Helmholtz theory little need be said. Despite 
its wide acceptance among physicists and physiologists it 
really explains little more than the facts of color-mixture, 
and it can hardly be said to be considered seriously among 
present-day psychologists. 

The theory of Hering, with the addition suggested by 
Miller, has the great positive merit of offering a logical and 
workable account of the colorless sensations. This result is 
accomplished by considering black and white as a disappearing 
color pair in every way analogous to blue and yellow or red 
and green, and by placing gray instead of black at the center 
of the visual system. The explanation of color, however, is 

1 Publication from the Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, Herman M. 


Adler, M.D., Director. Series C. No. 133. 
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not satisfactory. The justification of a tetrachromatic theory 
lies in the observed fact that there are four unitary experiences 
of color, the so-called ‘principal colors.’ But two of them, 
red and green, are neither complementaries, after-images of 
each other, the contrast colors of each other, nor constant in 
indirect vision. They cannot therefore be sensations from 
unitary psychophysical processes of the type described by 
Hering, and it becomes necessary to postulate two ‘basic 
colors,’ bluish-red and bluish-green. Since these latter are no 
longer unitary sensations, the whole purpose of a tetra- 
chromatic theory fails and the hypothesis of Hering must be 
considered inadequate to explain all the facts. 

The developmental theory of Ladd-Franklin, on the other 
hand, overcomes the difficulty just mentioned by describing a 
mechanism such that red and green, obviously a disappearing 
color pair, give yellow when in combination instead of a 
colorless sensation. The ‘principal colors’ are then also 
“basic colors.’ This theory offers, perhaps, the most adequate 
explanation of the sensations of color that we have. But it 
fails woefully when applied to the black-gray-white series. 
The concept? that black is a constant sensation, cortical or 
retinal, which occurs when there is no light stimulating the 
retina is pitifully inadequate to the facts. We have shown 
elsewhere * that such phenomena of colorless sensations as 
contrast, adaptation, the negative after-image and the nature 
of the black-gray-white series can only be accounted for if 
black and white are considered as a disappearing color pair 
and explained by mechanisms similar to those for blue and 
yellow or red and green. Venable‘ has pointed out other 

? Ladd-Franklin, C., “Tetrachromatic Vision and the Development Theory of 
Color,’ Science, 1922, 55, p. 560. 

Neifield, M. R., ‘The Ladd-Franklin Theory of the Black Sensation,’ Psycnot. 


Rev., 1924, 31, pp. 498-502. 
Michaels, G. M., ‘Black: A Non-Light Sensation,’ Psycnor. Rev., 1925, 32, 


Pp. 248-250. 

Ladd-Franklin, C., ‘The Theory of Blackness,’ Amer. J. Physiol. Opt., 1925, 6, 
PP- 453-454- 

* Rich, G. J., ‘Black and Gray in Visual Theory,’ Amer. J. Psychol., 1926, 37, 
pp. 123-128. 


4 Venable, W. M., ‘The Ladd-Franklin Theory of Color Vision,’ Amer. J. Physiol. 
Opt., 1925, 6, pp. 521-526. 
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difficulties in Dr. Ladd-Franklin’s theory of black. He notes 
that combinations of black with a color exist; that the study 
of threshold sensitivity indicates that black and white are a 
disappearing color pair; that black is not aroused by zero 
stimulation but only by contrast with light; and that the 
electrical potential of the optic nerve, which is above that of 
the surrounding tissue when the retina is stimulated by light, 
falls after the light is shut off and then returns to normal after 
an interval. 

In holding that black cannot be put into the same category 
as other visual sensations because it cannot be made to change 
intensity without changing quality, Dr. Ladd-Franklin falls 
into the error of confusing intensity of stimulus and intensity 
of sensation. In other sense departments these vary con- 
comitantly. Notsoinvision. Here gray must be considered 
as the minimum of sensory intensity, so that change in the 
direction of any color or of black or white is accompanied by 
an increase in intensity. She also falls in error in considering 
gray as a black-white, while in reality it is a separate quality 
which is intermediate between black and white only in the 
same sense that white is intermediate between blue and 
yellow or yellow intermediate between red and green.® 

Our brief survey of the most important visual theories has 
revealed that one of them explains colorless sensations in an 
adequate manner, while the other offers a satisfactory account 
of the psychophysical processes in chromatic vision. It 
would seem, then, that a theory combining the advantageous 
features of both might offer hope of including in its explana- 
tions most, if not all, of the major facts of vision. The 
hypothesis to be outlined below attempts to accomplish this 
result. Our construction is to be built upon the principles 
that gray is the center of the visual system and the minimum 
of visual intensity, and that black and white constitute a 

5 Titchener, E. B., ‘Visual Intensity,’ Amer. J. Psychol., 1925, 34, pp. 310-311. 

* Dimmick, F. L., ‘A Note on the Series of Blacks, Grays, and Whites,’ Amer. J. 


Psychol., 1920, 31, pp. 301-302. 
Rich, G. J., op. cit. 
Dimmick, F. L., “The Series of Blacks, Grays, and Whites,’ Psycuo.. Rev., 


1925, 32, pp. 334-336. 
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disappearing pair. With such changes as will embody these 
points the developmental schema of Ladd-Franklin is to be 
utilized as the most satisfactory explanation of chromatic 
phenomena. 

We may start our genetic schema with the least differ- 
entiated response to stimulation by light waves which we 
know—gray. The type of response represented by gray is 
the simplest visual experience, since it is differentiated with 
respect neither to intensity nor to wave-length. Whether or 
not it is the primordial sensory stuff which is experienced by 
organisms with an eye simpler than that of man’ is only a 
matter of speculation. But the fact that gray is the sensation 
resulting from stimulation by heterogeneous light of moderate 
intensity indicates that it is the most primitive of the sensory 
processes of the human eye. Gray is to be explained by the 
hypothesis of a photo-chemical substance or color molecule 
(the two terms are synonymous at this stage) which is sensitive 
to light in the same way that the substances contained in the 
cells of other receptors are sensitive to their particular type 
of adequate stimulation. This molecule mediates but one 
type of sensory response—grayness, which has but one 
quality and which lacks such phenomena as contrast and 
negative after-image. In the human eye it is found in its 
undifferentiated state in the rods, whence comes the gray 
vision of low illumination. For in night vision only gray is 
seen, and there is no black, after adaptation excludes the more 
highly differentiated reactions to be considered below. Since 
this molecule is to be found in the rods, it serves to explain 
the entire range of phenomena of twilight vision which were 
dealt with by von Kries in his theory of dual vision. 

At the next stage in the development of the visual process 
there comes a marked change. The sense of vision as it exists 
in man is different from the other senses in two respects. On 
the one hand, it is ever present. There is no visual zero, but 
only the visual minimum of gray. More important, however, 
is the fact that every phase of the sensory process except gray 

? Ladd-Franklin, C., ‘The Physicist and the Facts of Color,’ Science, 1927, 66, 
P- 591. 
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is connected with a negative phase which occurs when or 
where the particular stimulus ceases to be effective, as in the 
phenomena of adaptation, negative after-image, and contrast. 
This negative phase is conceived by Ladd-Franklin as due to 
the action of the complementary part of the dissociated color 
molecule. In order to account for the achromatic sensations 
of black and white, the phenomena of negative phase must be 
explained. But it has already been pointed out that black 
and white are to be considered as a disappearing pair, so that 
the principles of the genetic theory may be directly applied. 
We may suppose that the first step in the development of 
vision after the primary sensitivity to gray is a partial 
dissociation of the primitive molecule into two parts. One 
of these parts is decomposed by the action of light and 
mediates the experience of white. The other tends to de- 
compose spontaneously when the white portion is split off 
and mediates the sensation of black. It accounts for the 
black after-image and contrast effect of white and for adapta- 
tion to light, since it forms with white a disappearing pair. 
The primary color molecule has now become differentiated 
only with respect to intensity and still responds to all wave- 
lengths with the same response. As one might expect, the 
resulting experiences of black and white resemble the more 
primitive gray more than do the chromatic sensations which 
result from the later differentiations with respect to wave- 
length. It is on account of this low degree of differentiation 
of black and white from gray that the latter has been 
mistakenly called the intermediate between them. Color 
molecules which have reached only this stage of differentiation 
are to be found in the extreme periphery of the retina and 
the eyes of one type of color-blind individual. They, together 
with the two remaining stages of differentiation, are to be 
found in the cones of the retina. 

At this stage of differentiation the constancy of visual 
experience is present and must be accounted for. In a 
prolonged absence of stimulation or in a balance of the 
effects of light and its immediate absence (as in a mixture of 
white and black) there is the constant but minimal visual 
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sensation of gray. Some constant visual process must be 
assumed, for one always sees something. It is a matter of 
little moment whether this constant gray is hypothetically 
located in the retina, the thalamus, or the cortex. For the 
retina contains both a series of sense organs and a brain 
center (being derived from an outpouching of the embryonic 
brain) and the optic nerve is in reality a brain tract. It 
would seem that the constant stimulation resulting from the 
so-called endogenous retinal processes is sufficient to account 
for all the phenomena for which a constant visual experience 
is necessary, and is a vastly simpler hypothesis than is a 
cortical gray. The endogenous retinal processes, being weak, 
stimulate only the primitive gray which now becomes the 
constant visual process. 

It may be objected that, in postulating a splitting of the 
simple color molecule in two parts one of which reacts in light 
and the other in its absence, we have added a feature found 
nowhere else in a sensory process. This is no doubt true, but 
vision presents unique features which require explanatory 
hypothesis different from those of other sense departments. 
In no other sensory field is there a real negative after-image, 
a true simultaneous contrast effect, nor a mixture of two 
qualities to give an experience which is in no sense inter- 
mediate. Moreover, the developmental theory requires ex- 
actly this type of splitting in order to explain chromatic 
sensations. It postulates that the part of the color molecule 
left when blue is split off tends to decompose and give the 
sensation of yellow in the absence of any additional stimu- 
lation. We merely postulate a similar mechanism at a lower 
level and suppose that the portion of the molecule left when 
white is split tends to break down spontaneously and to give 
rise to the sensation of black. By so doing we provide a 
ready explanation for the facts of achromatic vision. Adapta- 
tion, after-image, contrast and mixture in the colorless series 
are explained by exactly the mechanisms postulated by Ladd- 
Franklin to explain these same phenomena in the chromatic 


series. 
The remainder of the theory requires only a brief state- 
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ment, for it is merely the existing developmental theory added 
to the foregoing description. We have already seen that in 
the second stage of the genetic schema the color molecule is 
split in two parts which are differentially active in light and 
in its absence. In the third stage the differentiation is with 
respect to wave-length instead of intensity. The white 
sensitive substance, which in its undissociated state is acti- 
vated by light of any wave-length, now splits into two parts 
which are sensitive to the two ends of the spectrum. One 
portion, which mediates the sensation blue, is active when 
stimulated by wave-lengths under 544 up, while the other 
responds to the longer waves with the experience of yellow. 
As in the preceding level, when either part is split off the 
remainder of the color molecule tends to decompose and 
produce its specific sensory qualities. 

Finally, the portion sensitive to wave-lengths over 544 uu, 
the yellow-producing part of the molecule, divides further into 
two still more specialized portions sensitive to wave-lengths 
above or below 578 wu. At the same time they become 
partially responsive to wave-lengths beyond the range to 
which their mother substance reacted, so that the green- 
producing part gives responses from 477 wu to 578 uu, and 
the red-producing portion to waves above 578 uy or below 
477 uu to the limits of vision. The relation between the 
split-off part of the molecule and the remainder is in this 
stage exactly what it was in the two preceding stages. 

The last two phases of differentiation which have just 
been outlined and the manner in which they so adequately 
explain the facts of chromatic vision have been too clearly 
stated by Dr. Ladd-Franklin to require repetition here. Our 
chief interest has been so to expand the developmental theory, 
by the addition of concepts derived in the first instance from 
Hering and Miller, as to make it equally adequate to the 
achromatic series. 

To sum up; we have postulated the following visual 
mechanisms in four developmental stages: (1) A primitive 
color molecule or photo-chemical substance without differ- 
ential sensitivity either to intensity or to wave-length, which 
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mediates a gray. (2) Differentiation of this primary color 
molecule with respect to intensity into two portions, one of 
which is sensitive to light of any wave-length and mediates 
white, and the other of which is a split product that mediates 
black on spontaneous decomposition. (3) Differentiation of 
the white process with respect to wave-length into parts 
sensitive to short and long waves and mediating, respectively, 
blue and yellow. (4) Further differentiation of the yellow- 
sensitive part with respect to wave-length into portions 
mediating red and green. The whole follows a single schema 
and explains the phenomena of black and white by the same 
mechanisms that it does those of color. 


[MS. received January 9, 1928] 








ARE THERE ANY NATIVE EMOTIONS? 


BY J. F. DASHIELL 
University of North Carolina 


The terms ‘anger,’ ‘joy,’ ‘grief,’ ‘despair,’ ‘love,’ ‘fear,’ 
‘ecstasy,’ and the like have been current coin in literary 
exchange, both popular and technical, for centuries. Such 
names have been used over and over again as if they denoted 
distinct, discriminable functions in human psychology. Some 
authorities have conceived that the psychological functions 
denoted by some of these terms are derived from functions 
denoted by others; and the literature is full of attempts to com- 
pare and qualify these phenomena. Elaborate descriptions 
of a few of them have been offered by acute observers such as 
Lange, Darwin, and James, including analyses of the bodily 
changes involved therein. Theoretical considerations, how- 
ever, have cast some doubt upon the accuracy of many such 
terms; and experimental work that has gone forward in 
recent years on different phases of the topic of emotion is 
about to force psychologists to face the fundamental problem 
and to reconsider ‘the traditional conception of the type of 
behavior called emotion. It should be worth while for us to 
summarize some of the leading pieces of experimental research 
with a view to determining whither their results tend to 
point. For the purposes of the present paper, I shall restrict 
the term ‘emotion’ to the meaning ‘visceral reaction pattern’; 
and the query I raise becomes this: On the basis of experi- 
mental research, are we warranted in assuming that there are 
distinct native visceral reaction patterns corresponding to the 
traditional names of the emotions? 


I. Recent EXPERIMENTAL WorK oN ADULTS 


Brunswick (3) has investigated whether there are distin- 
guishing changes in gastro-intestinal tone involved in the 
emotional reactions to different types of stimulating con- 
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ditions. He used the inflated balloon technique with a 
balloon in the stomach and one in the colon, both registering 
changes of pressure by recording tambours pneumatically 
connected. To his subjects he presented such stimulating 
conditions as: pistol shot, water dashed into the face, 
malodorous material, a snake on the chest, and an electric 
shock. He obtained tracings showing changes in tonicity in 
the two regions; and these he compared with the reports of 
his subjects as to the kind of emotional excitement each had 
experienced. His results showed that there was some tend- 
ency for increase of tonicity to occur in reactions reported 
by the subjects as ‘startle,’ ‘surprise,’ ‘disgust,’ and a few 
others, and some tendency for decrease of tonicity to occur 
in what were called ‘fear,’ ‘wonder,’ ‘tenseness,’ and so on. 
Contradictory results, however, were obtained from different 
subjects, from the same subject, and even from the records 
of the stomach and of the colon respectively on the same 
subject at the same time. The conclusion was inescapable 
that, so far as concerns the tonic condition of the enteric 
canal, although changes in tonic condition do occur in 
emotional excitement, the character of the changes cannot 
be used as a basis for discriminating different kinds of 
emotions. 

Work by Cannon (g) has long been familiar, and has been 
used by some as a basis for a grouping of the emotions. 
He investigated the réle of the adrenal glands in the develop- 
ment of the excitement appearing in behavior denominated 
‘fear,’ ‘rage,’ and ‘pain’; and he elaborated a conception of 
the operation of the autonomic division of the nervous 
system. He held that when the visceral reactions are inner- 
vated via the thoracico-lumbar subdivision of the autonomic, 
behavior was of the emergency type and was to be observed in 
reactions known as ‘fear,’ ‘rage,’ and ‘pain.’ In contrast to 
this type of emotion are those visceral changes due to inner- 
vation over the cranial subdivision, producing emotional 
behavior that may be called of the ‘hunger,’ ‘thirst,’ ‘com- 
fortable,’ ‘easy-going’ type; and, on the other hand, those 
due to innervation over the sacral subdivision producing 
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behavior that may be called ‘sexual’ and ‘eliminative’ types. 
Thus, a contrast is suggested between visceral operations 
underlying the ‘emergency’ emotions and the ‘appetitive’ 
emotions. Such a distinction is, however, not thorough- 
going; for conditions arise under which one of the subdivisions 
mentioned may cooperate with an antagonistic subdivision. 
Consider the fact that in the acme of sex excitement the 
thoracico-lumbar is thrown into action, and further the fact 
that intense ‘fear’ or ‘anger’ excitement involves activity of 
the bladder and colon produced by innervation over the 
sacral. It seems that Cannon’s statement that ‘the differ- 
ential features of the emotions are not to be traced to the 
viscera’ is strictly true. 

Experimental work on emotional changes accompanying 
lying and deception has borne some fruit. With the sphygmo- 
manometer Marston (11) found that when a subject was lying 
his blood pressure registered at least 8 mm. higher than 
when he was telling the truth. With the pneumograph 
Benussi (1) and Burtt (4) found that the ratio of time for 
inspiration to time for expiration was increased after lying 
more than after truth-telling. With modifications of the 
forms of instrumentation just mentioned, Larson (10) has 
had striking success in getting blood pressure and respiration 
changes with lying in cases of actual criminals. With the 
galvanometer, changes in bodily resistance to electric current 
are demonstrable as a phase of emotional excitement, es- 
pecially when used with the word-association technique. 
Landis’ (8, 9) critical experiments did not bear out the claims 
for detection of deception by blood pressure changes but did 
slightly bear out the claims for inspiration and expiration 
ratios. Now, so far as our present question is concerned, 
one thing is to be borne in mind throughout the consideration 
of all this type of experimental work: when the experimenters 
get evidence of visceral changes, they do not get evidence of 
what kinds of visceral changes they are. 

Marston (12) has offered evidence for a differentiation of 
three kinds of emotion on the basis of blood pressure changes: 
‘anger’ when there is an abrupt short-lasting rise, ‘fear’ 
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with a similar longer-lasting rise, and ‘sex emotion’ with a 
distinct drop. Blatz (2) used a falling chair as the stimu- 
lating situation and with the electrocardiograph and the 
pneumograph obtained graphs showing changes in heart action 
and in respiration immediately following the fall. In all 
subjects he reported a uniform heart change: a definite 
acceleration of the beat followed by a retardation, and an 
irregularity in rhythm; while in nine of eleven subjects he 
reported retarded rate and increased depth of breathing. 
This work of Marston and of Blatz has not been verified as 
yet by other investigators. 

Several experimental studies have been devoted to the 
measurement of ability to name from photographs the sorts of 
emotions for which the original subjects had posed. Feleky, 
Langfeld, Allport, Ruckmick, and Gates have all reported 
striking ability in this respect. Landis (6, 7), however, 
obtained results having a different bearing. He took motion 
pictures of subjects while a wide variety of emotional stimuli 
was being presented to them; and he found that there was 
little or no consistent correspondence between the motion 
pictures obtained and the subjects’ report as to emotions 
they had experienced: no facial expression or group of 
expressions typified any named emotion in a consistent way. 
He suggests that the facial patterns are not expressions of 
distinct visceral patterns of emotion but are social expressions 
—forms of facial reaction that have become habitual through 
social conventions. 

A word should be said concerning the great volume of 
experimental work that has been done in times past to 
determine what respiratory and circulatory changes are 
involved in emotional conditions as divided into ‘pleasant’ 
and ‘unpleasant.’ The instruments employed included pneu- 
mographs, sphygmographs, sphygmomanometers, and ple- 
thysmographs. From a great array of such studies, I have 
selected for mention a few leading ones and present them in 
the accompanying table. Inspection of it will reveal the 
fact that—whatever other use the terms may have—visceral 
reaction patterns cannot yet be differentiated as corresponding 
to the traditional terms ‘pleasant’ and ‘unpleasant.’ 
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It appears from this brief survey that experimentation 
has failed to date to establish describable differences of any 
stable and consistent form between visceral reaction patterns 
of adults. The question arises, are there any distinct patterns 
to be found in the visceral segments of the behavior of babies? 


II. Recent Work on INFANTS 


The earlier critical observations of children and infants 
were refined by Watson and Morgan (15) when they system- 
atically controlled stimuli applied to newborn subjects and 
noted the resulting behavior. Their findings are well known. 
To the stimulation, loud noise, being suddenly lowered, or 
being jarred, the babies responded with puckering and crying, 
catching the breath, and convulsive clutching; to which 
reaction these authors applied the name ‘fear.’ To the 
stimulation, hampering of movements, the reaction included 
stiffening, slashing movements, holding breath, and scream- 
ing; which reaction was named ‘rage.’ To the stimuli, 
patting, shaking, or excitation of sensitive spots, there 
followed the reactions gurgling, cessation of crying, and 
smiling; this whole response being called ‘love.’ 

Now it is pertinent to note that Tolman (14) characterizes 
this distinction of the three emotions as having been based 
really not on the visceral segments of the responses but upon 
the gross behavior results—the character of the back-action- 
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upon-stimulus in each case. Thus, ‘fear’ is a protective 
response tending to avoid the stimulus; ‘rage,’ a protective 
response tending to destroy the stimulus; and ‘love,’ a 
response tending to continue and get more of the stimulus. 

Recent work by Sherman (13) is in interesting contrast 
with that of Watson and Morgan. (1) To one group of 
observers he showed motion pictures of the stimulating 
circumstances (which included two used by Watson and 
Morgan) and the ensuing responses made by infants under 
12 days of age, and the observers were asked to write the 
names of the emotions. (2) To another group were shown 
motion pictures of the responses only, the stimuli having 
been deleted, and they were asked to name the emotion. 
(3) For another group the stimuli and the responses were 
transposed in the film. (4) Other observers were seated 
before a screen, the infants were given their stimulations 
behind the screen, and the latter was immediately lifted. 
In general: (a) considerable confusion was apparent in the 
judgments made by graduate students in psychology, by 
medical students, and by nurses, pointing to the importance 
of the interest and attitudes of the observers; and (b) 
‘success’ in correctly naming and differentiating between the 
different emotions was much greater when the stimuli were 
known than when not known, indicating that the judging 
was not purely a recognizing of patterned reactions as such 
but was guided in part by knowledge of the character of the 
stimulus. The subjoined table presents a few of the inter- 
esting irregularities in judgments. From such results it 
seems clear that the rdle of the scientific observer in deter- 
mining the findings is very great, also that the naming of an 
emotion is determined much by the character of the stimu- 
lation observed—in a given sort of situation the child is 
expected to be ‘angry,’ to be ‘frightened,’ etc.; and the 
clear cut results of Watson and Morgan call for verification 
by other experimental researches. In other words, it would 
appear not to be established that the emotional reactions of 
infancy are discriminable as distinct visceral reaction patterns 
corresponding to traditional names. 
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* When medical students and nurses were acting as judges, ‘fear’ was the name 
most frequently applied to the behavior consequent upon restraint when the restraint 
had not been seen by the judges. 


III. Two ALTERNATIVE THEORETICAL ASSUMPTIONS 


In the face of this situation we may elect either of two 
alternative explanations. 

(1) One is that there are emotions corresponding to the 
different conventional names, but that the visceral core of 
each remains yet to be discovered. 

(2) A very different assumption suggested is that such 
names as are conventionally used for different emotions 
refer to different types of viscerally facilitated or inhibited 
overt behavior patterns that have been classified and labeled 
more in terms of their social significance than in terms of their 
visceral components. 

Further, so far as the visceral patterns are concerned, we 
may entertain the possibility that there are no native patterns 
of visceral reactions at all, but that the patterning that is 
to be later discovered in particular individuals is traceable to 
their experience, is acquired. Given at birth a repertoire of 
visceral reaction-elements, these may come to be integrated 
in the course of the individual’s development. 

But note that the environment directly controls much 
overt behavior and can ordinarily exert but indirect influence 
upon visceral reactions. In consequence, while we may 
expect to find some uniformity of gestural, facial, and other 
forms of expression in different individuals, and may further 
expect early habituation to the conventional social usage in 
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the applying of names thereto, still we need not expect to 
find much uniformity between individuals in the patterning 
of the visceral reactions acquired. 

When two people manifest very similar behavior as 
respects attitudes set up toward their environment, the 
visceral segments of the behavior may show entirely different 
configurations. At the expense of over-simplifying, let me 
make the point clearer with a concrete example. When two 
different individuals attack, the overt behavior of the one 
may be supported by increase in the tonicity of one part of 
the alimentary canal, that of the other by increase in tonicity 
of another part; the behavior of the former may be facilitated 
by more rapid breathing or a changed distribution of blood, 
that of the latter by accelerated pulse and by increase of 
adrenal secretion. 

On this conception, then, man is not born with definite 
patternings of his visceral responses worthy of being called 
distinct emotions. The most that he has in this direction 
are certain tissues, organs, and organ-systems (respiratory, 
circulatory, heat-regulating, etc.) capable of interacting and 
mutually influencing in complicated ways, and the rates, 
amounts, and orders in which these organs and systems 
severally participate in the overt behavior of a man toward 
his environment are not predetermined in any highly definite 
way. 

Moreover, as these organs and systems come but little 
under the influence of those environmental controls that 
determine the integration of manual and thinking habits 
more or less similarly in all individuals, the particular 
combinations in which they come to function will show little 
or no uniformity from individual to individual. ‘Emotional’ 
and ‘emotions’ will still have validity and use in psychological 
description as generic terms, but ‘emotions’ as visceral 
pattern reactions may survive only as socially determined 


constructs. 
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SOME FALLACIES UNDERLYING THE USE OF 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ‘TESTS’? 


BY H. M. JOHNSON 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, University of Pittsburgh 


It is said that in certain systems of Magic, if the name 
of one object can be securely bestowed upon another, the 
two objects thereupon become identical. 

The rite which effects the attachment is intricate, and 
requires a capable wizard and a cooperative client to perform 
it. Still, if it be properly carried out, the results are 
miraculous. For example, if you desire to bring suffering 
and humiliation upon some enemy who is too powerful for 
ordinary tactics, you need only get his name transferred to a 
doll which you keep, and then maltreat the doll. 

Miracles which depend upon this principle do not seem 
to work as well in Science as they are said to work in Magic. 
Scientific Method requires a distinction between equivocance 
and equivalence. For two objects to be equivocant they need 
only to bear the same name; for them to be equivalent (with 
respect to a particular function) they must be capable of 
interchange without altering any set of relations which are 
to be considered. The fallacy of treating two objects as 
equivalent because they bear the same name is called Equivo- 
cation. It is appropriate that this fallacy has an ethical 
aspect. 

Although Psychology, in its efforts to become a Science, 
has formally repudiated Equivocation as a valid method, a 
great many psychologists are virtually trying to practice 
this item of the sorcerer’s art. One of the most conspicuous 
examples lies in the usual mode of application of what have 
come to be known as psychological ‘tests.’ 

As we are using the word ‘test’ a little more inclusively 

1 Presented in part before the American Psychological Association at Columbus, 
Ohio, December 29, 1927. 
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than is the present fashion, it may be well to pause an instant 
to define it. 

In Science, a ‘test’ is an indirect means of measuring an 
empirical and variable quantity, which we may call Y, by 
measuring another variable, X, upon whose values the 
corresponding values of Y depend. For example, if one 
should attach a thermometer and a pressure-gauge to a 
closed vessel which contains a gas, and should make a series 
of simultaneous readings of the two instruments while the 
system was being heated and cooled, one would find that 
the temperature, x, could be used as a ‘test’ of the pressure, 
y, within a certain range, and subject to a margin of error, 
both of which can be computed. For, within this range, 
y = f(x) + R, in which R, the initial of the word ‘residual,’ 
represents the probable error of a single measurement. More 
specifically, y = (k/v)x + R. Until the first relationship has 
been restated specifically, X cannot be used as a ‘test’ 
of Y. 

The special example illustrates the conditions which must 
be fulfilled before any X-variable can be used to test any 
Y-variable. First of all, both Y and X must be capable of 
being measured directly and independently. Secondly, the 
values of Y must depend on those of X in a manner which 
can be specified; otherwise there is no way of knowing what 
value of Y a given value of X indicates or ‘means.’ But 
when the results of a series of paired measurements are 
reduced to a descriptive equation, then Y can be tested by X, 
with a degree of precision which can be computed, and which 
serves to determine whether the test is or is not worth 
applying. 

As a matter of fact, most physical measurements are made, 
not directly upon the variable under study, but rather upon 
some of its functions. For example, in as simple an operation 
as weighing by means of a steelyard, what is observed directly 
is the distance along the lever-arm at which a counterweight 
must be set in order to balance the mass to be ‘tested.’ 
The point to be remembered, however, is that this relation- 
ship between length and mass has been determined, at some 
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time or other, by some method of direct and simultaneous 
measurement on the two variables; until this was done the 
linear scale of the steelyard could not be calibrated in pounds. 
But: suppose that Y is not amenable to direct obser- 
vation and measurement. Does it then have existence other 
than the sort which one confers upon it by assumption? 
Can it be indirectly measured, or ‘tested,’ by X? These 
questions, though often raised, are absurd; for the opera- 
tion which determines their answer cannot be performed. 
Scientific method prescribes their abandonment at this point. 
But, how many of the variables about which psychologists 
talk, belong to the class of things which cannot be measured, 
cannot be observed, and should not be presumed to exist! 
‘Intelligence,’ ‘learning-capacity,’ ‘arithmetic ability,’ ‘in- 
terest,’ ‘intoxication,’ ‘fatigue,—things which none can ob- 
serve or measure, but for which they have been trying to find 
‘tests... By what method have they hoped indirectly to 
measure the immeasurable? It is precisely by the method 
of Magic, or Sorcery, which we mentioned at the beginning. 
“Although we cannot observe or measure Y,” they say, 
“let us give its name to some function of X. Let us now 
treat this function as though it were indeed the thing whose 
name we put upon it.” The argument falls into this formal 
pattern: (I) By definition, Y = F(X); (II) assume Y = Y; 
(III) therefore, Y = F(X). The fallacy consists in the use 
of the assumption in (II) as though it describes any observable, 
measurable and objectively verifiable property of Y. The 
following illustration, expressed in verbal symbols, may 
suffice: Let us define ‘general intelligence’ (Y) as a function 
of the centile score (X) on the National Zeta test. Assume 
that ‘general intelligence’ (Y) as so defined is a measure of 
‘innate learning capacity’ (Y), which is also called ‘general 
intelligence.’ It therefore follows that general intelligence, 
otherwise called innate learning capacity, varies according to 
the centile score on the National Zeta test. Q.E.D. Thus, 
the situation is made to appear as if the conditions of a 
genuine test have been met; whereas they have not. 
Modern Psychology is often dated from Fechner’s ‘Ele- 
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mente der Psychophysik,’ published in 1859. Fechner’s 
system is founded on an equivocation, which persists as 
an essential part of every psychological system now ex- 
tant, except behaviorism. Fechner’s standard formula, y 
= k log (8/b), defines a function of the ratio of the intensities 
8 and bof twostimuli: nothing more. But upon this relation- 
ship Fechner bestowed the name “intensity of the sensation 
aroused by the stimulus whose intensity is 8,”’ as the savage 
bestows the name of his enemy upon his doll. Fechner had 
argued at length that a sensation cannot be measured even by 
its owner;? but after introducing his definition he ceased to 
question whether the new property he attributed to the 
sensation—1.¢e., that of being measurable indirectly by the 
stimulus—belonged to it by assumption or in reality. It 
might have saved much stationery if he had reminded himself 
occasionally that no y represented the actual intensity of a 
sensation, but merely the intensity which he assumed a 
sensation to have. 

Following Fechner, who ought to be regarded as the 
first psychological tester, a host of other instances appear. 
For example: Can the depth of general sleep be measured by 
the depth of sleep with respect to a particular stimulus, 
granting that the latter can be derived from the threshold 
magnitude of the stimulus? Scientific Method asks, ‘‘Can 
the operation be performed which will answer the question’’? 
Kohlschiitter and his successors assumed an answer, which 
happened to be ‘yes.’ Is the variable they so defined the 
one they set out to measure? To satisfy the definition, one 
must say that under Kohlschiitter’s conditions, 92 per cent. 
of all the sleep taken occurred within the first two hours of 
the night. That is, unless one questions his data. 

Can the degree of fatigue be ‘tested’ by impairment of 
performance in some task? If so, then a person may be more 

2Much of what is currently said about Fechner is not based on first-hand 
acquaintance with his writings, but on accounts of those writings rendered by readers 
whose understanding of them is none too good. I wish that behaviorists in particular 
would read him carefully, for in his introductory chapters he states the argument for 


the behaviorist’s position more aptly than any behaviorist has put it; although he 
presently bridges all difficulties by means of an assumption. 
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fatigued before he begins his day’s work than when he is near 
its close. 

Can recuperation from fatigue be tested by improvement 
inatask? Ifso, then one may be less recuperated after eight 
hours of sleep than before one went to bed. 

Can the degree of alcoholic intoxication be tested by 
impairment in some performance? If so, under some con- 
ditions a highball may produce more intoxication before it is 
swallowed than afterwards. 

Can a person’s ‘interest’ in a lecture or conversation be 
measured by the time he refrains from ‘blinking’? 

Does the change in electrical resistance of the body which 
follows the propounding of a question indicate the kind and 
intensity of the emotion (introspectively observable) which 
the question excited? ® 

Is the diameter of the pupil, or rate of perspiration, or the 
electrical resistance of the body, a measure or test of the 
depth of sleep? 

Has a child a certain fixed capacity for learning arithmetic, 
which is born with him, which can neither be increased nor 
diminished, and which can be measured by some standardized 
performance? 

Can one tell how much pain an electric shock causes an 
earthworm, by measuring the time the worm consumes in 
separating itself from the electrode? 

Can one test whether a dog, or an ape, has ideas, by 
noting whether it manifests behavior which we have decided 
to call ideational? 

These are samples of current problems in psychology, all 
of which require one to find the relation between two variables, 
one of which is not, and cannot be, given. They are pseudo- 
problems, and they belong in a pseudoscience. One can 
lengthen the list almost indefinitely before having to name 

* Incidentally this question may be a little further involved. The record of the 
galvanometer has two dimensions: extent and time. The emotion, by definition, has 
many dimensions. The absurdity involved in the problem is faintly suggested by the 
problem of the projection of solid objects on plane surfaces. Any number of such 


objects can be made to cast identical shadows. In brief, a variable cannot be ade- 
quately represented in fewer dimensions than it has. 
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the attempt to find a number which expresses ‘How smart 
are your children?’ 

I now turn to another instance of the practical application 
of the fallacy, expressing the argument, as before, in mathe- 
matical symbols. An independently measurable variable, Z, 
is proposed for test by another variable, X. The mode and 
degree of interdependence can, of course, be ascertained by 
simultaneous measurements and mathematical treatment of 
the paired numbers which express them. This is the sort of 
situation which makes possible a genuine test. There are 
many such. But instead of finding the relationship directly, 
and expressing it directly, the following formal pattern is 
used: (I) Z = f(Y), by admission; (II) assume Y = Y, in 
which (III) by definition, Y = F(X); thence, (IV) Z = ¢(X), 
Q.E.D. 

As a particular illustration: (I) productivity in salesman- 
ship (Z) is a function of ‘social intelligence’ (Y), as ‘every- 
body will admit’; (II) this sort of ‘social intelligence’ (Y) 
is the same entity which the testers call social intelligence (Y); 
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(III) social intelligence (Y) may be defined as centile score 
(X) on Moss’ ‘test’; therefore this score (X) measures 
productivity in salesmanship. (These substitutions were 
made simply to illustrate the form of the argument.) 
However, the effectiveness, E, with which any dependent 
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variable, such as Z, is indirectly measured, or ‘tested,’ by X, 
is given by the relation E = 1 — s/o; and, incase the relation- 
ship is linear, by E = 1 — Vi — 7’, in which r signifies the 
coefficient of correlation.t From the accompanying curve 
(Fig. 1), it may be seen that unless the value of r is unusually 
large, E is questionably small. 

In the argument just given the use of Y and Y as middle 
terms is confusing, as well as irrelevant. Its justification 
has been that it ‘aids in selling the tests.’ Inspect this 
curve,® recall that some of the tests sold in this manner are 
correlated with the trait by not more than 0.25 to 0.5, so 
that their effectiveness runs between 3 and 13 per cent., and 
the conviction may develop that the argument has sold some 
tests that would not sell on their merits. 

Whatever the temporary effect may have been, the more 
lasting effects have been bad. Some of this work is now 
getting a valid appraisal; it is not astonishing that that 
appraisal is unfavorable. Nor is it remarkable or unfair 
that Psychology should be regarded as a pseudoscience, 
rather than as an embryonic science, as long as so much of 
her literature is devoted to sham solutions of pseudo- 
problems. 

My concern is for the situation in which legitimate tests 
are possible. Those are the situations in which both the 
variables to be correlated are independently measurable. 
In such cases tests can be constructed whose values can be 
ascertained. The earlier efforts may not be immediately 
useful, but the results can be made clear. 

‘The symbol o represents the standard deviation, or quadratic mean deviation, 


of the various empirical values of Z from their mean, Z; i¢., 0 = V(1/n) 2(Z — Z)*. 
Similarly, s represents the quadratic mean of the deviations of the actual values of Z 
(such as Z;, Z2, «++, Zn) from the corresponding values (such as Zi, Zs, «++, Zn) 
computed from the regression equation Z = ¢(X): t.¢., 5 = V(1/n) 2(Z — Z)?. 

5 The expression E = 1 — V1 — 7° is the equation of a circle whose radius = I 
and the codrdinates of whose center are 0, 1. Since the limits of E are o and 1, and 
the limits of r are 1 and — 1, the points on half the circle satisfy all the real values of 
Eandr. To plot the relationship quickly and accurately, it is necessary only to plot 
the two variables to the same scale, as in the figure, and describe a semicircle whose 
center is 0, 1 and whose radius is 1. If space must be conserved, as in a small note- 
book, the abscisse may be used to represent absolute values of r; in which case a 
quadrant is adequate. 
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As an illustration I may give two replies to the question, 
“Why did you give that test, Professor”? It has drawn the 
answer, “‘ Because it measures your general intelligence, from 
which I can estimate your academic achievement.” A better 
answer is, “I shall use your score to estimate the success 
which you are going to show in ‘getting by’ the prof’s. 
In its present form its effectiveness is E.” 


ADDENDUM 


This place may be suitable for statement of the only 
question which was raised at the time the foregoing paper 
was presented. That question was whether the point at 
issue was not largely a matter of diction rather than of logic. 
In general terms, cannot one give the name Y to a function 
of X without necessarily confusing Y with Y. For example, 
is it not legitimate to call a certain performance a ‘test of 
intelligence’ ® if one uses the word ‘intelligence’ to cover 
only what the score measures? This is a stock argument 
and deserves special comment. 

In the first and least important place, it may be replied 
that such reasoning is inconsistent with the definition of a 
‘test’ as ‘an indirect measure.’ By substitution the propo- 
sition would read ‘what this score measures indirectly is 
whatever it measures directly.’ 

Secondly, the fashion of naming ‘test-performances’ arbi- 
trarily may introduce great confusion in case the same name 
should be applied to more than one performance. Suppose 
two performances are called ‘tests of intelligence’: shall we 
therefore assume that they ‘measure’ the same thing? If we 
did so, trouble would soon arise, for it may happen that the 
score in one performance is not a very effective index of the 
score in the other. A correlation of 0.8 between the two 
scores on two such performances has been considered high; 
but, as appears from Fig. 1, this coefficient indicates that 
either score is but 40 per cent. effective as a test of the other. 
Consequently the number of kinds of ‘intelligence’ tends to 

6 My critic used the word ‘test of genius’ rather than ‘test of intelligence’ but the 


form is identical for the two arguments. 
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approach the number of performances whose scores define 
them; to distinguish among these ‘intelligences’ we need as 
many names as there are defining performances. To add the 
designation ‘intelligence’ to each one merely increases the 
number of words to be printed and pronounced, 7f it is to 
mean no more than a function of score in some particular 
task. 

The final objection may be phrased as a challenge. Can 
one produce a single paper in which the author arbitrarily 
defines a trait as whatever a certain performance-score 
measures, and then adheres to his definition? I have yet 
to find one, although I have not examined all the printed 
matter dealing with the subject, and shall not devote the 
remainder of my life to such a search. I am sure, however, 
that those school superintendents who criticize their teachers’ 
‘methods,’ particularly with respect to ‘motivation,’ on the 
ground that the pupils who get the highest marks in arithmetic 
are not invariably those whose score is highest in some ‘test’ 
of ‘arithmetic ability’ must tacitly assume that ‘arithmetic 
ability’ is something over and above a rating in some one 
specific performance. The official papers of the War Depart- 
ment do not indicate that the Alpha and Beta ‘tests’ were 
recommended for adoption on the ground that the score of 
each individual indicated merely what his score actually was. 
But I shall not burden this paper with illustrations. 

In general, the clarity of a situation is always impaired 
if two non-equivalent things belonging to it are called by 
the same name; for by a process of training the equivalence 
of vocal responses aroused by the common symbol may 
become extended. The responses of a devout congregation 
to the consecrated Host are probably indistinguishable, in 
their essential features, from those which would be made to 
fragments of the Body of Christ if presented in its original 
form. This equivalence of response probably results from a 
process of training, in which an essential part is the oft-re- 
peated declaration ‘ Hoc est enim corpus meum’; and assevera- 
tions of the same tenor in the private prayers of the worship- 
pers. Opponents of the doctrine of transubstantiation assert 
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(while its supporters deny) that the equivalence of the Host 
and of the original Body, is relative only to the responses of the 
faithful. 

This dispute, considered as one of fact, has no scientific 
relevance; but its form may help suggest the rdle which 
Equivocation has played, and is playing in psychological 
method. 
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DISCUSSION 
ON THE PRESUPPOSITIONS OF CHARACTER TESTING 


The attempt to measure various character and personality traits, 
or a composite of these under the heading ‘general character,’ has 
in recent years become one of the most noteworthy developments in 
the field of mental testing. Opinions differ, however, as well they 
may at the present pioneer stage of this movement, concerning the 
value of what has been done. On the one hand, we have such 
optimistic conclusions as those of Haggerty, who, after stating that 
“Investigators in these matters have secured tests with coefficients 
of self-correlation ranging from 0.75 to 0.95, and correlations with 
other accepted criteria of the traits in question ranging from coeffi- 
cients of 0.40 to 0.74,” concludes that “This indicates that the 
measurement of some character traits has reached a state of reli- 
ability and validity comparable with the measurement of intelligence 
of a few years ago and equal, or superior to, many of the devices 
now used for measuring scholastic achievement.”! On the other 
hand, we have the recent contribution of Witty and Lehman, who, 
beyond presenting what they conceive to be the difficulties of work 
in this field, appear to belittle the whole movement by the broad 
statement that, according to their views, “attempts at character 
measurement appear spurious and unnecessary.”* ‘They criticize 
attempts to measure not only general character but also honesty, 
trustworthiness and in fact any other trait which is ordinarily class- 
ified as a character trait. It seems imperative to examine in some 
detail the grounds for this critical attitude. Such an examination 
is undertaken here in the belief that it will reveal certain inadequacies 
in the criticisms which have been advanced, and in the hope that it 
may help to clarify the problems of character measurement and to 
remove possible misunderstandings which might interfere with 
further progress. The arguments and the viewpoints which will be 
set forth are definitely at variance with those of Witty and Lehman; 
but it is hoped that difference of opinion, however marked, will not 


1 Haggerty, M. E., ‘Character Education and Scientific Method,’ J. Educ. Res., 


1926, 13, 240-241. 
2 Witty, P. A., and Lehman, H. C., “The So-Called “General Character Test’’,’ 


Psycuot. REv., 1927, 34, 413. 
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suggest any lack of appreciation of the service of these writers in 
bringing together such a mass of criticisms as they present. 

The fundamental reason why Witty and Lehman regard the 
attempt to measure character as ‘spurious and unnecessary’ ap- 
pears to be that ‘character is acquired in terms of habits of action.’ 
The concluding paragraph of their paper is as follows: “If one 
accepts the point of view that character is acquired in terms of 
habits of action (and who has any evidence to the contrary?) the 
attempts at character measurement appear spurious and unnec- 
essary.”’* Clearly, this statement implies that the attempt to 
measure any trait which is acquired in terms of habits of action is 
open tocriticism. It appears, therefore, to constitute a condemna- 
tion of many measurements other than those of character, including 
some that have long been extensively used. Ability in the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic, for example, is acquired in terms of habits 
of action, and yet most people regard it as desirable, or necessary for 
certain purposes, to attempt its measurement. Is the measurement 
of such ability also spurious and unnecessary? 

In another place, it is stated that “General character appears to 
be largely the result of experience, not an innate trait. Until 
evidence is adduced to the contrary, it seems logical to accept this 
explanation. It therefore seems that attempts to measure general 
character are spurious when simple devices are applied which fail to 
take into account the varied experience of each child.” * Do these 
statements imply, as further criticisms, first, that some of the tests 
are simple, and second, that they do not take into account differences 
between children in past experience? ‘The first may readily be dis- 
missed. It is no criticism of a test to urge merely that it is simple. 
The overstatement test, moreover, which is the object of special 
criticism, is certainly far from simple. The second criticism, that 
the tests do not “take into account the varied experience of each 
child” is not as precise as might be desired. If past experience is 
the chief factor in determining character, then individual differences 
in the scores of any character test must be due chiefly to differences 
in the past experiences of different individuals. The scores would 
then inevitably reflect, and in this sense, take into account, differ- 
ences in past experience. ‘There is no reason for disagreeing with 
Witty and Lehman in their view that the overstatement test is to 
a very considerable extent affected by such differences. These 


* Witty, P. A., and Lehman, H. C., op. cit., p. 413. 
‘Witty, P. A., and Lehman, H. C., op. cit., p. 406. 
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writers point out how scores made in this test reflect differences in 
the classroom experiences of the children. ‘To take into account” 
past experience presumably does not, however, mean simply to 
allow differences in past experience to exert whatever influence 
they may upon the test scores. “To take into account” differences 
in past experience seems rather to suggest the idea of correcting for, 
or eliminating the effect of, differences in past experience. There 
is no insuperable difficulty in working out corrections for differences 
in certain aspects of past experience, and such work should be of 
value in the study of the causes of the trait measured. It should be 
remembered, however, that an allowance for differences in past 
experience, if perfectly carried out, would, to just the extent that 
differences in character are due to differences in past experience and 
are not innate, result in the elimination of differences in individual 
scores. If the scores are entirely a matter of past experience, 
elimination of the effect of past experience would result in all scores 
being identical. If character even in part is a product of experience, 
it is obvious that to eliminate the effect of experience upon our 
measurements of it, would be to falsify these measurements. A 
proposal for such elimination would be expected only from one who 
holds character to be some purely innate capacity, and not from one 
who emphasizes that character is derived from experience. 

That there exists much misunderstanding concerning the rela- 
tionship between the question of causative factors and the problem 
of measurement is evident from the erroneous view expressed by 
Witty and Lehman that Woodrow and Bemmels must consider 
character to be an innate capacity. The latter by no means con- 
sider character to be entirely innate; and as regards the extent to 
which it is innate, they expect to reserve judgment until presented 
with adequate data on the matter. No statement published by 
either of them appears to account for the assumption that they con- 
sider general character an innate capacity. Witty and Lehman 
write: “And they [Woodrow and Bemmels ] must consider general 
character an innate capacity similar to the mental tester’s conception 
of general intelligence since they assume character can be gauged at 
pre-school ages.” Since when, it may be asked, has the term, in- 
nate, come to mean present in children at the age of four? After 
all, mere opinions as to whether character is innate or acquired are 
of little importance. The point to be emphasized is that no assump- 
tion on this matter is a necessary prerequisite to the measurement of 


5 Witty, P. A., and Lehman, H. C., op. cit., p. 406. 
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character. Once we have adequate measures of character, we shall 
be in a position to obtain decisive data concerning the relative im- 
portance of heredity and environment in its determination. 

Another matter which needs clarification is the question whether 
an investigator, simply because he sets out to measure a trait of 
character, such as honesty, or a trait such as general character, is 
assuming that these traits are unitary. Witty and Lehman, who 
lay great stress on the view that character is a matter of specific 
habits, write as follows: “In the face of repeated protests a few 
experimenters still seem to be clinging tenaciously to the hypothesis 
that general character is a unitary trait, and that it may be measured 
by a simple device.” ® ‘They add that the most recent attempt of 
this nature is that of Woodrow and Bemmels. It is impossible to 
understand how the latter could be accused of asserting or implying 
that character is a unitary trait. Does not their express statement 
that they understand by development in general character an aver- 
age, namely, “the average development attained in all desirable 
specific traits of character”’ dispel the idea that they consider char- 
acter a unitary trait? In order to make sure that it would do so, 
they added: “The number of these specific traits is very large. A 
list which includes only a small proportion of the total number of 
these traits, but which nevertheless embraces as many as two 
hundred of them, chosen as presumable constituents of that aspect 
of character called ‘good citizenship’ has been compiled by Upton 
and Chassell. Each of these hundreds of traits is presumably quite 
complex, like the traits of self-assurance and speed of decision, 
studied experimentally by Filter.””7 How, it may be asked, can one 
be accused of considering character a unitary trait when he defines it 
as an average of a /ist of traits so long that a list of two hundred 
traits constitutes but a small proportion of the total, and when, 
further, he expresses the conviction that each of the hundreds of 
traits making up this list is itself quite complex? Apparently one 
is to find the answer to this question in the following summary by 
Woodrow and Bemmels: “The overstatement test, so far as may be 
judged from our small experiment, constitutes a very good test of 
general character in pre-school children. We do not mean by this 
that taken alone it is an adequate test, but that it would not take a 
large battery of tests as good as this one (providing the inter- 
correlation between them was moderate) to yield a very satisfactory 

* Witty, P. A., and Lehman, H. C., of. cit., p. 405. 

7 Woodrow, H., and Bemmels, V., ‘Overstatement as a Test of General Character 
in Pre-School Children,’ J. Educ. Psychol., 1927, 18, 239. 
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measure.” It should be clear from the above quotation that the 
overstatement test by itself is not regarded as an adequate or valid 
test of general character. It is indicated that the overstatement 
test is a good test for use in a battery of tests for the measurement of 
general character. A criticism of these conclusions on the grounds 
that they place too high an estimate on the value of the overstate- 
ment test would be entirely legitimate; but the inference that they 
imply the view that character is ‘unitary’ appears to reveal some 
serious misunderstanding. 

Does, then, the opinion that a satisfactory measure of character 
may be obtained from a suitable battery of tests necessarily imply a 
belief that characteris unitary? It is hard to see how anyone famil- 
iar with mental measurements and the theory of correlation could 
answer this question in the affirmative. It is well established that 
desirable traits tend to be positively correlated. Traits may be 
more or less loosely connected, but they are not unconnected. 
Measurements of any one will show a correlation with many others. 
As a consequence, a serviceable measure of a vast number of specific 
traits may be secured by the use of a relatively small set of tests, 
providing these tests are so chosen that each of them correlates 
highly with many other tests and that the tests chosen do not cor- 
relate too highly with each other. It is not at all out of the question 
to obtain a fairly valid measure of average efficiency in several hun- 
dred traits by means of only seven or eight tests. A not uncommon 
belief is that such a measure is afforded by most of our scales for 
the measurement of intelligence. Undoubtedly intelligence tests 
have their limitations, but improvement in them is to be sought, not 
by an unlimited increase in the number of tests, but rather by a 
better selection of tests. 

The problem of selecting a small set of tests for measuring 
average ability in a long list of tests is simply a problem in multiple 
correlation. Undoubtedly the systematic solution of such a prob- 
lem would be very laborious. Quite certainly no test battery now 
in use can be said with assurance to give the highest obtainable 
multiple correlation with a criterion consisting of average score in 
a long list of specified tests. The very possibility of such a battery, 
however, shows how far from necessary it is that a trait should be 
unitary in order to be measurable. To obtain the data necessary 
for the construction of such batteries, is, in the writer’s opinion, one 
of the most important tasks confronting the science of psychology. 
There exist hundreds and hundreds of tests. Now if only one 
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hundred well selected tests were given to one large group of subjects, 
and then the correlation of each with all the others calculated, the 
data obtained would enable one to pick out the one test and the best 
set (or sets) of 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, etc., for the purpose of measuring average 
ability in the entire group of tests, or in any section of this group. 
Such an investigation would be a stupendous undertaking—prob- 
ably more elaborate than any psychological research yet conducted— 
but the data not only would have value for the purposes already 
mentioned, but should, through proper analysis, for the first time 
yield an adequate scientific basis for the classification of multitu- 
dinous mental activities. The results obtained might very well 
justify the adoption of new technical, classificatory rubrics, definable 
in terms of test-performance, in place of such terms as attention, 
character, intelligence, imagination, emotion, reasoning, etc., in the 
definition of which hardly any two psychologists are in entire agree- 
ment. The data from such an investigation would be of great 
value also in the study of such problems as are raised by Spearman’s 
two-factor theory. 

Another topic demanding thorough consideration is the use of 
ratings as a criterion with which to check the results of mental tests. 
An awareness of the limitations to the value of ratings, frequently 
set forth by psychologists, has been expressed elsewhere by the 
writer. The validity of ratings, as measures of a trait named and 
defined as the experimenter sees fit to define it, cannot be assumed. 
There are several points, however, which should be kept in mind. 
In the first place, in so far as the ratings are simply a matter of 
chance, or based upon ignorance, the correlations obtained between 
the ratings of different raters would tend towards zero, and the 
amalgamated ratings of several judges would tend to show no sig- 
nificant correlation with the scores yielded by any test. It appears 
not unreasonable, then, to look upon a significant coefficient of cor- 
relation between ratings and test scores as evidence, strong in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the obtained coefficient, that the test is 
measuring something not too remote from what it was proposed to 
measure—a vague something which the investigator yet without a 
measure would probably be able neither to define nor to rate much 
better than any other equally intelligent and experienced person. 

A second point to be remembered is that the technique of partial 
correlation enables one to determine to what extent a correlation 


8 Woodrow, H., ‘A Picture-Preference Character Test.’ J. Educ. Psychol., 1926, 
17, p. 528. 
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between ratings and test scores is affected by differences between 
the subjects in any particular measurable factor, such as intelligence 
or scholarship. As a consequence, it is often feasible to ascertain 
whether an obtained coefficient represents spurious correlation— 
any possible sources of which should of course always be carefully 
considered. 

Lastly, in connection with the use of ratings, it is important to 
emphasize that the validity of ratings, or of any other criterion, is a 
matter of the definition of the trait which one desires to measure. 
If one starts with a theoretical definition of a trait, he can never prove 
that he has an accurate measure of the trait as defined. By a 
theoretical definition is here meant such a definition as that of 
intelligence as the ‘capacity to learn,’ ‘the ability of an individual 
to adjust his thinking to new requirements,’ or most of the defini- 
tions given some years ago by a number of American psychologists 
contributing to a symposium.® The investigator may find a cri- 
terion which to him seems satisfactory, but he can not prove that 
his criterion correlates perfectly with a true measure of the trait as 
he would theoretically define it. 

A trait may be defined, however, by two other sorts of definitions, 
which, while perhaps also in a sense theoretical, are clearly enough of 
a different type from those which are here intended by that term. 
One of these consists of definitions in terms of the criterion; the 
other, of definitions in terms of test-performance. All definitions 
are arbitrary, and if one wishes to use ratings as a tentative, experi- 
mental criterion of character, and to define character in terms of this 
criterion, to the effect that character is that set of traits which 
determines a person’s standing in the amalgamated ratings of a 
given set of judges, who can deny him the privilege? His criterion 
then immediately becomes a perfectly valid one, for his definition is 
in terms of his criterion. Naturally, there will be those who, finding 
such a rudely arbitrary criterion at variance with either their own 
theoretical definition or some other criterion, will attach no value at 
all to such a definition. The temporary use of such definitions, 
simply as working hypotheses, may, however, by orienting the search 
for tests, lead to more objective definitions in terms of test-per- 
formance, definitions which may command more general assent. 
A criterion is not a necessity, nor can it ever be proved to accord 
perfectly with a theoretical definition. It is simply a device for 


9 ‘Intelligence and its Measurement: A Symposium,’ J. Educ. Psychol., 1926, 12, 
123-147 and 195-212. 
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helping an investigator to decide whether his test will prove useful 
along the intended lines and whether he is ready to trust his test to 
the final arbiter of its value, its usefulness in actual practice. 

Some of the specific criticisms of character ratings, made by 
Witty and Lehman, seem to be greatly exaggerated. They write 
that teachers’ ratings show “simply that high academic attainment 
influences favorably teacher ratings in every other regard.” !° 
The truth of this statement, so far as it is related to character ratings, 
may easily be determined by correlations between character ratings 
and ‘academic attainment.’ Witty and Lehman give no such data, 
and the data which the writer happens to have on this point are 
limited to achievement scores furnished by two tests—the Monroe 
Reading Test and the Minneapolis Arithmetic Test. These scores 
were obtained in a study of overstatement in third grade children," 
in the course of which character rankings were secured. The 
achievement scores were changed into sigma scores and then com- 
bined so as to obtain a single achievement score for each child. 
These achievement scores were then correlated with the rankings in 
general character. For the two schools in which these scores were 
available, the correlations obtained were +.32 and +.42. The 
average of these two correlations is +.37, a coefficient which is 
certainly far too low to indicate that the teachers’ rankings simply 
reflect scholastic attainments. ‘That they do so to a certain degree 
does not necessarily invalidate them as ratings of character; for the 
determination of the extent to which school attainment is a matter 
of character has not yet been made, and cannot be made without the 
use of adequate character tests. There is, however, considerable 
evidence that traits of character are important factors in achieve- 
ment—in school as well as out of school. In the case of the four- 
year-old nursery-school children used by Woodrow and Bemmels, 
it is hard to see just what is the meaning of the criticism that 
teachers’ ratings simply reflect ‘academic attainment.’ It may well 
be doubted whether the activities of these little tots are any more 
‘academic’ than those of children of the same age who are not in 
school. Their day’s program is mainly composed of play, but in- 
cludes luncheon and a nap, and appears to afford a sampling of all the 
activities that compose the life of such children in any good home. 
It should be added that it is probably feasible to test certain 


1 Witty, P. A., and Lehman, H. C., “The So-Called “General Character Test”’,’ 
Psycuou. Rev., 1927, 34, 410. 

1 Woodrow, H., and Bemmels, V., ‘Overstatement in Third Grade Children,’ 
J. Appl. Psychol., in press, 1928. 
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character traits in a way which would eliminate the effects of differ- 
ences in the amount of knowledge possessed by the subjects. In the 
case of the overstatement test, this has apparently been done by 
scoring the test by means of the formula devised by Goodenough.” 
Another criticism against teachers’ character ratings is that they 
are primarily dependent upon whether the child is highly gifted or 
not, that is, that they are determined by intelligence. That this is 
not necessarily the case, however, is shown rather decisively by data 
obtained from seven third grades scattered over the cities of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, which yielded correlations between mental age 
and amalgamated teachers’ character rankings which varied from 
—.20 to +.49, and which averaged only +.25.% That there should 
be some correlation, and at times a fairly high one, between character 
ratings and intelligence scores does not of itself indicate any lack of 
validity of the character ratings. For what evidence have we that 
character and intelligence are not correlated to a certain extent? 
That the overstatement test itself is not primarily an intelligence 
test is readily seen from the fact that, with the third grade children 
mentioned above, the correlation between overstatement and in- 
telligence scores was only +.30. It may be noted, also, that while 
the correlations between overstatement scores and teachers’ char- 
acter rankings averaged +.50, the partial correlations, with intel- 
ligence score constant, averaged almost the same, namely, +.48." 
Witty and Lehman report two bits of evidence to substantiate 
the view that teachers tend to exaggerate the presence of desirable 
traits in gifted children. The first line of evidence cited is concerned 
with teachers’ estimates of play. It was first ascertained that, 
according to the children’s own testimony, a group of 50 gifted 
children engaged in exactly the same number of play activities as a 
group of normal children. According to the teachers’ estimates, 
however, 45 per cent. of the gifted children played more than an 
average amount. ‘There is thus indicated a discrepancy between 
the teachers’ estimates and the children’s testimony. No data are 
given, however, which establish what is the cause of this discrepancy; 
and in the absence of such data, one could conceivably advance 
numerous explanatory hypotheses other than that the teachers’ 
ratings were primarily determined by the intelligence of the children. 


12 ‘Genetic Studies of Genius,’ edited by L. M. Terman, 1925, Vol. 1, p. 505. 

18 Woodrow, H., and Bemmels, V., of. cit. 

4 In pre-school children, the correlations obtained between overstatement and 
amalgamated rankings, were, for the five-year-olds, +.56, (not +.86, as stated by 
Witty and Lehman) and for the four-year-olds, +.43. Calculated with mental age 
constant, these correlations became +.36 and +.48. 
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It is conceivable, for example, that the children’s testimony may 
have been obtained in response to different instructions, or differ- 
ently understood instructions, from those given the teachers; or, 
since the teachers’ estimates were necessarily based upon that very 
limited portion of the children’s play which came under their ob- 
servation, whereas the children’s testimony was based largely on 
their memory of activities they had engaged in away from school, 
out of sight of the teacher, that the children and the teachers were 
really rating different things. If, however, by any chance, the 
children and the teachers rated different things, a discrepancy in 
their ratings can be taken as proof of any general trends of error in 
the estimates of either. 

The teachers also rated the gifted children’s amenability to 
discipline. Only 2 per cent of the children were stated not to re- 
spond well to discipline. As proof that the teachers’ ratings in this 
matter were influenced by the children’s scholarship and intelligence, 
it is stated that “Observation of these children over a period of three 
years has convinced the writers that several are decidedly difficult 
to govern.” Apparently we have here a discrepancy between the 
ratings of the children’s teachers and those made by other observers, 
namely, Witty and Lehman. It is not questioned that the opinions 
of the latter are the more trustworthy. But the fact that through 
observations extending over three years ‘several’ children were 
found who were unamenable to discipline, though not so rated by 
their teachers, does not prove that the teachers’ errors were brought 
about either by the high intelligence or the academic achievement 
of these children. It would first be necessary to show that the in- 
crease, beyond the teachers’ estimates, in the number of unruly 
children discovered through three years of observation, was greater 
in the case of the group of gifted children than would have been the 
case in a group of non-gifted children. 

While certain weaknesses in the data of Witty and Lehman have 
been mentioned, the writer does not deny the possibility of in- 
terpreting their data in conformity with the assumption that the 
teachers’ ratings were influenced to a considerable degree by the 
pupil’s intelligence and school attainments. The writer is ready 
to believe that teachers’ judgments of character are not infrequently 
biased by the intelligence and by the school attainments of the 
children, and he has at times obtained data which he, presumably 
like Witty and Lehman, would interpret as reflecting this bias.” 

18 See Elonen, A., and Woodrow, H., ‘Group Tests of Psychopathic Tendencies in 
Children,’ J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., in press, 1928. 
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If, however, it appears reasonable to suppose that teachers’ judg- 
ments of character may be biased by the intelligence and scholarship 
of the pupils, the investigator who wishes to measure general 
character or any of its component traits should not feel that this 
fact constitutes an insuperable difficulty. He should rather rejoice 
that the factors most liable to distort teacher’s ratings are readily 
measurable with a fair degree of dependability by means of in- 
telligence and achievement tests. With the aid of these tests and 
the technique of partial correlation, he may determine the effect, 
upon correlations between ratings and character test scores, exerted 
by intelligence and scholarship, and—if past findings continue to be 
verified—may discover that, even with the influence of these factors 
entirely eliminated, his correlations remain high enough to promise 
usefulness on the part of his test. 

Many criticisms of character testing other than those discussed 
above are made by Witty and Lehman, but those which have been 
considered appear to be the more important ones. Such statements 
as “Another difficulty encountered in measuring character in the 
laboratory is the fact that a human being is a constantly changing 
organism” appear rather trite. The same difficulty is met in 
measuring reaction-time or the extent of the knee-jerk. It has not 
proved insurmountable. It is only because we are able to measure 
reaction-time and the knee-jerk that we know so definitely how much 
they do vary. Once given a good set of tests of any trait, then it 
becomes an interesting research to determine the variation in score 
with differences in ‘ physiological condition,’ ‘immediate back-ground 
of experience’ and, of particular interest in the case of character and 
its component traits, the variation resulting from change in age and 
from various kinds of ‘character training.’ Whether the tests are 
tests simply of class-room habits can probably best be determined 
by comparing the correlations obtained when the ratings are based 
upon class-room behavior with those obtained when they are based 
upon behavior out of school. Voelker, it will be remembered, made 
considerable use of ratings of boy scout leaders, based upon out-of- 
school behavior; Raubenheimer used what may be termed court 
judges’ ratings, 1.¢., the presence of a child in a penal institution— 
ratings determined presumably by out-of-school behavior, Cady 
used teachers’ ratings. The findings of all three, however, appear to 
be in fair harmony, and do not indicate that any one of these three 
criteria is especially superior to the others. 

The argument of Witty and Lehman that ethical discrimination 
is not a test of character, that is, that knowledge of the difference 
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between right and wrong does not ensure the doing of the right, is 
merely a reiteration of what has often been said before, and, so far 
as the writer is aware, is generally conceded. The question of moral 
imbecility likewise appears to be one which it is unnecessary to raise 
in connection’ with the technique of character measurement. This 
concept has been sufficiently criticised by numerous writers and 
should be allowed to die its natural death. 

Another difficulty, particularly stressed by Witty and Lehman in 
connection with honesty tests, is that the subject’s performance will 
vary with the strength of temptation, depending upon such variables 
as the individual’s needs at the moment and the liability of detection. 
This relationship between incentives and acts must certainly be 
given careful consideration, but whether it is a difficulty or a help in 
the devising of tests of character may depend upon the skill of the 
experimenter. It certainly affords a clue to the measurement of 
honesty, for it suggests that honesty tests may be constructed by 
affording various degrees of temptation to a subject, with the object 
of determining what degree of temptation is required before he 
succumbs. May and Hartshorne appear to have utilized an anal- 
ogous procedure in providing a series of tests affording widely 
different opportunities of cheating, and thus measuring the tendency 
to cheat in terms of the degree of opportunity required to elicit its © 
manifestation. That a man who does not cheat or steal under 
test conditions may do so under other conditions does not necessarily 
invalidate an honesty test. Honesty tests aim merely at determin- 
ing the relative likelihood of honest conduct on the part of different 
individuals placed in the same situation. They should be criticised 
neither because they do not enable one to predict what a man will 
do under unspecified conditions, nor because they do not establish 
the conditions under which a dishonest act may be committed by 
a man who, under specified conditions, shows a high degree of 
honesty. 

There also exists the difficulty due to what has been termed ‘low 
trait consistency.’ This expression is used to designate the fact 
that a low correlation may exist between tests which, so far as may 
be judged from subjective analysis, constitute tests of very similar 
traits. Thus, the speed with which one set of questions is answered 
may not correlate very highly with the speed with which a different 
set is answered, in spite of the fact that each set of questions may be 
labelled ‘speed of decision test.’ The low correlations not infre- 
quently obtained in such instances indicate that each test entails a 
performance of great complexity. As a result of this complexity, 
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two test-performances, though possessing some common feature 
causing them to be classified under a single rubric, may yet differ in 
certain features of more consequence than the one determining their 
classification. This condition is in no wise peculiar to character 
traits. The writer found that six memory tests (i.¢., tests ordinarily 
so labelled), given to college sophomores, showed correlations which, 
after being raised by the correction for attenuation, averaged only 
+.38.% The truth is that any trait which psychologists have yet 
measured shows some degree of trait inconsistency. It should be 
noted, however, that while the various particular tests of apparently 
similar performances may often show a rather low correlation, the 
average score for a number of such tests may show a relatively high 
correlation with the average score in a number of others. It may 
possibly be, therefore, if one defines the ability being measured as 
the average ability in many tests, that a battery of tests will yield a 
practically satisfactory measure of the trait as defined. 

Finally, however small the interrelationships of a set of tests 
may be, there is no Jogical difficulty in giving a single name to the 
average score yielded by the entire set. What performances shall 
be grouped together for the purpose of measurement is not primarily 
a question of how closely these performances correlate with each 
other, but simply a question of the usefulness of the obtained 
measure. 

It is likely that much of the alarm felt in certain quarters over the 
attempt of psychologists to measure such traits as intelligence, 
character, honesty, etc., would immediately vanish, once the 
proposed tests were designated by unfamiliar, non-traditional names; 
the traits measured defined in terms of test-performance, without 
futile attempts to prove that the tests measure traits as defined in 
general, theoretical terms; the problem of the measurement of 
individual differences clearly distinguished from the determination 
of the factors causing the differences; and the values claimed for the 
tests limited to those established through their use. And if, until 
psychologists are ready to take these drastic steps, conventional, 
traditional terms continue to be employed in referring to tests, it 
should be realized that these terms are simply vague, tentative 
labels, which should not be taken too seriously. 

HERBERT Wooprow 


University oF ILurnois 
6 “The Effect of Type of Training upon Transference,’ J. Educ. Psychol., 1927, 18, 
157-172. 
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